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WAR ON THE BIG STORES. 


THE KANSAS CITY RETAILERS 


Combine Forces against the Large Dealers 
who are Monopolizing the Retail Trade. 


The retail merchants of Kansas City held 
a large meeting at the Commercial club, Jan- 
uary 27, and after a few enthusiastic speeches, 
organized themselves into an association for 
the purpose of ‘fighting the large dealers.” 
Prof. A. P. Scheurman presided. There 


were about 100 retail merchants present and 
some lively speeches were delivered. L. E. 
Irwin, who was elected president after a 
permanent organization had been completed, 
said, upon taking the chair : — 

*‘ We have a case of the big fish eating the 
little ones. Thisisa free country, butif this 
city is to have two or three big stores that 
are to do all the business, all the little ones 
must perish. Real estate, business and pop- 
ulation will go down; people will be thrown 
out of employment and have to seek other 
cities. What we object to is the way certain 
houses have of keeping goods belonging to 
dozens of different branches of trade and 
advertising a leader. On this leader they 
lose money —it is generally a cheap article, 
and the only purpose is to get people into the 
store, when an exorbitant price is charged 
for everything else. By this kind of chican- 
ery the small dealer is knocked out.” 

T. McDaniel, a grocer, said in the course 
of his speech: ‘‘ We have no right to dictate 
to these certain dealers what they should do, 
but they are doing both themselves and the 
small dealers an injustice. In the long run it 
will ruin the town and consequently their 
business. People come to me, as a grocer, 
and if I don’t sell them an article just as 
cheap as those who are making that staple a 
leader, I am boycotted. This should not be. 
Live and let live.” 

“If the business of this city,” exclaimed 
J. E. Vincent, ‘‘ is concentrated into the 
hands of the proprietors of two or three 
establishments, it will cut down the number 
of hands employed to 25 per cent of those 
now enlisted as clerks. Therefore the clerks 
and their relatives should be with us. It 
would reduce the number of buildings occu- 
pied in the same ratio. Hence we can look 
for support to the property owners and real- 
estate agents. They should be with us.” 

According to Prof. Scheurman, concen- 
tration in Germany and Austria is so plainly 
recognized that ‘‘ license has frequently been 
refused those who had done this or proposed 
doing so. The business men in those coun- 
tries all prosper, all are on equal footing. As 
a result each one gets his just share of the 
patronage. Monopolies are not encouraged 
by arranging things so a person can get a 
dozen different articles in one store.” 

M. H. Dickinson asked to be put down as 
a thick and thin friend of the retailers, who 
are being ‘‘ driven out of business by the few 
who are keeping Noah’s arks.’’ 

A.N. Church said: ‘‘I am being victim- 
ized by these department houses and street 
pedlers. We have been to acertain extent 
successful in getting the wholesale men to 
stop selling at retail. We must now look to 
another quarter.” 


“Ata recent meeting of the retail drug- 
gists,” said C. E. Corcoran, ‘‘ we tried to get 
up a meeting of this kind, and I am glad to 
see it done. No doubt these gentlemen 
claim the right, and have it, to sell as they 
please. That is all right. But we want to 
convince them that it is not good policy. 
The city will suffer. Such trickery, chican- 
ery and bamboozling as is practised by some 
merchants will cause many houses to fail if 
it does not cease. In the end, all business 
will feel the evil effects of it.” 

Said C. P. Worthington: ‘‘ I am a member 
of the Industrial council. In many ways 
our interests are identical. I was not sent 
here in an official capacity, but am here as an 
individual. There are at least three of the 
five stores referred to whose doors the 
workingmen would like to see closed. The 
union men have no use for them.” 

The board of directors of the organization 
includes men from the following lines of 
business: Books and stationery, boots and 
shoes, furniture, clothing, hardware, fur- 
nishing goods, hat and caps, drugs, musical 
instruments, trunks and valises, jewelry, dry 
goods, groceries, art goods, millinery, wall 
paper, industrial council, merchant tailoring, 
saddlery, toys and candies. 


NOT A CREAMY OUTLOOK. 
President Blackstone, of the Chicago & 
Alton railroad, says in his annual report just 
issued: ‘‘ The outlook is not creamy. West- 


ern roads will have hard sledding this year, 
especially if there is any more of such hostile 
legislation as that of the Iowa Railroad com- 
missioners.” 


MR GOULD GAINS A POINT. 


Judge Dundy has decided at Omaha that 
the Union Pacific bridge at that place is sub- 
ject to the statutory provision which makes 
the bridge a public thoroughfare held in trust 
by the Union Pacific. It therefore has the 
right to protect itself in regulating other 
roads which cross the bridge. If an agreement 
as to time-table and rate of toll to be paid 
cannot be reached, however, a court of equity 
can step in and bring about such an agree- 
ment. The Milwaukee andthe Rock Island 
roads will now have to turn from the United 
States courts to the equity courts. Meantime 
Mr. Gould remains in serene enjoyment of the 
trust imposed upon him when he secured con- 
trol of the Union Pacific. 


THE REFERENDUM IN NEBRASKA. 

Mr. Randall has introduced a bill into the 
Nebraska Senate providing that on a petition 
signed by not less than 40,000 voters, setting 
forth their demands both as to proposed laws 
and the repeal of old ones, the governor 
should issue a proclamation submitting these 
issues to popular vote at the next general 
election. Measures thus approved by popu- 
lar vote should be placed upon the statute 
books without the formality of legislative 
action. 


RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 


Seek Pensions for Injuries Sustained When on 
Duty.—An Industrial Army Idea. 


The International Brotherhood of railroad 
employees has secured the introduction into 
the Massachusetts Legislature of an order 
pensioning railroad men injured in the per- 
formance of their duties to the corporation. 


In defence of this measure an officer of the 
Brotherhood says: ‘‘ Soldiers, policemen and 
sailors in the navy are pensioned in case they 
are disabled or incapacitated from labor while 
in the performance of their duties. The ser- 
vices of a railroad employee are as necessary 
to the welfare of the country as are the labors 
of the navy, militia or police. If a pension 
is to be given in one instance it ought to be 
given to the thousands of men who are annu- 
ally crippled and disabled upon the railways.” 


AN EMPLOYER WORTH HAVING. 

Profit-sharing on a Liberal Basis in Indiana. 

Cel. C. G. Conn, who owns a horn factory 
at Elkhart, Ind., recently appointed six em- 
ployees as a managing board, and announced 
at a banquet of his men that he would divide 
the profits for next year’s work with his 
workmen, he retaining 28 per cent of the net 
profit, and on January 29, 1892, would give 
them 72 per cent to the managing board to 
divide among the employees in three classes 
—the first class to consist of those who are 
moral, faithful and industrious, and have 
been in continuous employment since January 
29, 1887; the second class is to consist of 
employees who are moral, faithful and in- 
dustrious, and have been in continuous em- 
ployment since January 29, 1891; the third 
class to consist of employees whose habits 
are not moral, but who are faithful and in- 
dustrious in discharging their duty. 


TWO BUSY KINGS. 

Whenever the Emperor William, when 
travelling, stays for the night or a day, the 
number of operators has to be increased. 
Recently, his majesty paused three days at 
Hubertusstock, and during that time the 
special operators at the castle received 61 
telegrams, containing 1,920 words, and sent 
119, containing 3,563 words. —[Springfield 
Republican. 

My son George is an expert telegrapher, 
and when he has travelled with me to the 
West, we generally live in our car and switch 
it off at a siding. My son will then put on 
his boots, his steel clamps or prongs, and go 
up the telegraph pole, attach the wire to his 
instrument in the car, and then he sends for 
me all my telegraph, messages. It causes 
him no disparagement, and makes him feel 
that he could get his living at all times.” — 
(Jay Gould. 


The Edison general electric company has 
increased its capital stock from $12,000,909 
to $15,0C0,000. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Massachusetts. 


The Electric Enterprise, a new trade jour- 
nal printed at Boston, takes the Jumestown 
(N. Y.) authorities to task for assuming 
municipal ownership of the electric light 
plant. 

The Freeland-Loomis company, proprietors 
of the Continental clothing house at Boston 
and of many western branches. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $300,000. 


The towns of Reading, Wakefield, Melrose. 
Everett, Peabody, Browkline, Attleboro and 
Hudson have electric lighting committees 
created for the purpose of securing from the 
Legislature the privilege to do their own 
lighting. A petition from Wakefield, 381 
strong, has already been sent in, bearing the 
names of many of the most prominent citi- 
zens, and more petitions are being circulated. 


The Merrimac Valley street railway has 
changed owners, going into the hands of New 
York capitalists. Of the entire 800 shares of 
stock 760 have been sold for $250 per sbare. 
Nhe old company bought the stock last sum- 
mer at $150 per share, thus making $76,000 
in the transaction. The new company will 
ask permission of the railroad commissioners 
to increase the capital stock from $80,000 to 
$300,000; electricity will then be applied as 
motive power, and the road extended to 
Andover. 

Iowa. 


The railroads of the state will resist the 
order of the commissioners reducing rates 
on about 100 commodities. Acting chairman 
of the Western freight association is re- 
ported to have said: ‘** The order is an out- 
rageous one, and will undoubtedly be fought 
by the Iowa lines. It not only lowers rates 
to a non-paying figure on the commodities 
afforded, but must end in lowering interstate 
rates. Either groundis a good one for re- 
fusing to adopt the rates.” 


Tllinois. 


The Chicago gas-trust stock has taken a 
tumble in consequence of the decision of the 
state -upreme court that it could not legally 
hold the stock of the constituent companies 
President Billings and his associates are now 
bent upon a reorganization like that recently 
effected by the sugar-trust people. 


The Chicago cabmen’s association, having 
a membership of 19v, has decided to ask the 
city council to increase cab fares 50 per cent 
and to advance the license from $2.50 to $25, 
and to exact a bond of $500. The purpose 
of this move is to smoke out the poor 
drivers. 


The telephone subscribers of Chicago are 
to try once more to secure a reduction of 
telephone charges. Senator Emil Thiele will 
have charge of the bill. Telephone users the 
state over are to be appealed to for assist- 
ance. 

The Chicago board of trade is correspond- 
ing with the New York exchanges on the 
subject of a proposed telegraph line between 
Chicago and New York, to be owned and 
operated solely by the members of the ex- 
changes of those cities; estimated cost, 
$200,0U0. 

A barbed-wire trust has been formed in 
Chicago under the name of the Columbia 
Patent company, its avowed object being to 
contro] the patents bought of Washburn & 
Moen. It is understood that $40,000 was 
paid for these patents. Hereafter, the roy- 
alty, which is $1 per ton, will be exacted by 
the new company. 


New Jersey. 


The industrial Senate which met at Tren- 
ton, last Sunday, is supposed to mark 
an era in the history of the state. It is 
called to arrange for a move in the Legisla- 


ture in the interest of c:rtain species of 
legislation and to secure the unification of all 
the organized bodies in the state, particularly 
the Farmers’ Alliance, Farmers’ Political 
league, and the single organizations. Hence- 
for h the Senate will hold two meetings a 
year in Trenton. and this is the first of 
them. The Senate will have a branch in both 
East and West Jersey. ‘The headquarters of 
the East Jersey branch will be at Newark 
and the West Jersey at Vineland. 


New York. 


The bill requiring persons conducting a 
warehouse to give a $20,000 bond and pay a 
$1,000 license would help the Brooklyn ware- 
house trust more than it would benefit the 
public. as it would tend to drive small con- 
cerns out of the business if the measure be- 
came law. 


The report that most of the large railroads 
of the West intended to close their New York 
city offices is revived by the order of the 
‘ Big Four” taking that step. This com- 
pany is a part of the Vanderbilt system, and 
its interests will be seen to at the New York 
Central depot. 


Assemblyman Keeler has introduced a bill 
directing the regents of the university to 
have compiled and published for sale at cost 
to the schols of the state text-books in read- 
ing, spelling. arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, United States history, civil government, 
physiology and physical geography. 


The N. Y. cloakmakers celebrated the anni- 
versary of their union, Janu»ry 30, Cooper 
Union being crowded. Some 70 met and 
formed the union a year ago, and to-day it 
numbers between 8,000 and 9,000. John Swin- 
ton, Walter Vrooman, Alexa:-der Jonas, Mrs. 
Greie of Philadelphia, and Barondess, the 
ruling spirit of the unin, were the speakers. 
Mr. Swinton advised them to organize a 
union in every city where there were cloak- 
makers, to then form a national union, and 
finally to affiliate with other unions. The 
other speeches were all frankly socialistic, 
uncompromising condemnation of the com- 
petitive system being the watchword of the 
evening. 

The Houston, West street & Pavonia ferry 
railroad company of New York City has 
increased its stock to $1,050,000 for the pur- 
pose of consolidating with the Chambers 
street and Grand street ferry company. 


The United Shirt and Collar company at 
Troy, where the strike has just endcd, was 
originally composed of five firms. The con- 
solidation made the concern very strong, but 
the strikers, while making small concessions, 
gained a substantial victory before returning 
to work last Monday. 


The new rapid transit law for New York 
city provides for a board of commissioners 
to determine the route of the new line. The 
franchise will be sold at auction and the 
laborer is given a first lien upon the road. 
The conditions are much more exacting than 
those under which the elevated system has 
been developed. 


Indiana. 


A bill has been passed by the House limit- 
ing passenger fares to two cents per mile. 
A sweeping reform in the rule of taxation is 
being considered by a joint committee The 
taxes on corporations will be increased, and 
a commission will have general supervision 
of the railroads doing business in the state. 
The roads now pay taxes to the state ona 
valuation of $67,000,000, while they are 
bonded at about $400,000,000. 


There is serious trouble between the farm- 
ers of Indiana and the Jl’ostal telegraph 
company. The farmers deny that the com- 
dany has acquired any right of way, and 
insist upon receiving pay, and many of the 
company’s poles have been cut down; one 
Miller was caught in the act and is under 


arrest. ‘The company claims to have secured 
the right of way from the various county 
courts. and that the only damage doue was 
the cutting of a few branches of trees in 
order to ran their wires. 


Missouri. 


The American Biscuit manufacturing com- 
pany, better known as the cracker trust, has 
filed a $540,000 mortgage at St. Louis ever- 
ing property in Missouri, Nebraska, Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois. 

Nebraska. 


The House has adopted a memorial to Con- 
gress praying for the immediate foreclosure 
by the government of the Union Pacific mort- 
gage. 

Ohio. 

The report of the special board appointed 
by the governor to buy school text-books 
complains that the 37 publishing firms, with 
on« exception, declined to bid under the lim- 
itations fixed by law,—s0 per cent of the 
figures at which such books are furnished to 
dealers. The publishers offer to reduce their 
wholesale prices 10 per cent or more to the 
state, but the proposition was not accepted. 
The school-book trust is evidently bent upon 
boycotting the state. 


Alabama. 


The billto give mandatory powers to the 
state railroad commissioner has been prac- 
tically killed by an adverse report of the 
common carriers committee. The Farmers’ 
Alliance controls the Legi-lature, however, 
and the fight may be renewed ata later stage. 
The railroad lobby ant«gonizing this measure 
was the most formidable one gathered at 
Montgomery for years. 


Michigan. 


The Michigan, the Detroit and the Penin- 
sula stove-works at Detroit. still hold out 
against the proposal of the stove trust to 
combine for mutual protection. 


Representative Jackson has introduced a 
bill that under the terms of the charter of 
1846 the state has decided to purchase the 
Michigan Central railroad. The governor is 
authorized to act for the state in concluding 
the purchase. In case the state and the com- 
pany cannot agree upon the market value of 
the stocks the supreme court is authorized to 
fix a price. The state treasurer is required 
to pay for the road from the general funds 
of the state within two years A constitu- 
tional provisi-n prohibits the state from en- 
gaging in railroad buying, but it is proposed 
to obviate this difficulty by amending the con- 
stitu'ion at the coming spring election so as 
to allow the state to purchase railroads when 
the latter are operating under special charters. 
The charter privileges of the Central place it 
beyond the reach of the Legislature in the 
matter of taxation and passenger tariff. 


7 Tennessee. 


A New England syndicate has bought the 
Lookout Mountain land company property, 
including the railroad from Lookout Moun- 
tain to Chattanooga. 


South Carolina, 


The act providing for a commission to 
take charge of the phosphate mining indus- 
try of the state goes into effect March 1, and 
Gov. Tillman, who was elected by the 
farmers and the reform democrats, will have 
an opportunity to carry out the ideas of those 
who have thonght that these mines were 
run by a phosphate ring. The act provides 
that the board shall assume charge of all 
river phosphate mining in the navigable 
streams of the state, and shall collect from 
all miners a royalty not to exceed $2 per ton 
on all rock mined. The present royalty is 
$! per ton. The act authorizes the commis- 
sioners, in case deposits are molested or 
mined illegally, to take such measures or 
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proceedings as they may be advised are 
proper to enjoin and terminate any such 
molestation, and place the state in absolute 
and peaceable possession and occupation of 
the same. The phosphate rock beds of South 
Carolina are an almost inexhaustible source 
of wealth, and now supply the world with 
the chief part of all the phosphate of lime 
used in making commercial fertilizers. The 
industry is conducted by the miners and the 
manufacturers. There are now 26 mining 
concerns operating in this state, with an 
aggregate capital of $8,000,000. They put 
on the market annually about 600,000 tons of 
phosphate rock, valued at $6 a ton. There 
are 19 manufacturing companies in the state, 
which make fertilizers from the crude rock, 
and employ a capital of $5,000,000. Many 
of the mines and mills in the state are owned 
by English capitalists, and the general im- 
pression is that if the phosphate commission 
attempts to enforce any extraordinary regu- 
lations, it will find itself involved in a tre- 
mendous amount of litigation in the United 
States courts. 


North Carolina, 


The Senate is ina fair way to pass a bill 
creating a commission elected by the Legis- 
lature to supervise railroads, steamboats, 
canals, telegraph and express companies. 


California. 


California fruit canners have formed a 
syndicate with $5,000,000 capital for the 
purpose of controlling the trade and to keep 
the market price firm. 


Gen. Alger is understood to be interested 
in the syndicate recently formed to buy tim- 
ber land on the Pacific coast. It will secure, 
also, numerous mill plants. 


It is proposed to station United States 
cavalry in the Yosemite national park. It 
has an area of over 1,000,000 acres, and com- 
pletely surrounds the old Yosemite valley 
reservation which Congress passed over to 
California in 1861. Many people are demand- 
ing the return of the original grant, so that 
this wonderful park can be completely in 
the hands of the national government. 


Pennsylvania. 


A bill is before the Legislature prohibiting 
the employment of detectives by private 
parties for police purposes. This is aimed 
at the Pinkertons. 


Governor Pattison remarks in his in- 
augural message: The purchaser of votes 
is a repeater by proxy; to him the commer- 
cial and industrial interests of millions are 
of far less moment than his hold of power 
Hence his gangs of organized ignorance and 
purchased vice; hence his sueers at the deca- 
logue in politics, his defiance of the law, his 
bold attempt to thwart the popular intelli- 
gence and to defeat the popular will. He is 
the most insidious foe to our institutions, 
for he aims at the overthrow of virtue, lib- 
erty and independence. Every dollar used to 
defeat the unbought will of the people is an 
attack not only upon free irstitutions, but 
upon every vested interest. When money 
shall be king at the American polls, money 
will be king at American capitols. 


Kansas. 


The farmers’ Alliance has laid out a big 
legislative programme at Topeka. It has 
prepared 16 bills, including measures for the 
publishing of school text-books by the state, 
to be sold at cost, suppressing the Pinkerton 
detective business. and a reduction of rail- 
road tariffs so that the annual income will 
not exceed six per cent on the actual invest- 
ments. 


One hundred families in Rawlins county 
are destitute, and the state has shipped coal 
from the penitentiary mine for their relief. 
Private parties have also forwarded supplies. 


> Connecticut. 


Mayor Sargent’s address before the New 
Haven Trades Council January 24 was sup- 
plementary to his inaugural. After the 
mayor’s address one of the speakers said a 
large sum of money had been spent by tiie 
water company in 1881 toprevent the people 
from securing the plant, and the mayor added 
that this would probably be the case in the 
next contest. The people of New Haven are 
thoroughly aroused on the municipal works 
issue. 

Miscellaneous. 


The Berlin municipal authorities refuse to 
employ men out of work at cleaning the 
streets. ‘The authorities at Cologne, on the 
other hand, pay 86 cents per day to needy 
men willing to work for that amount. 


In consequence of the formation of a glass 
tableware trust, including most of the fac- 
torjes of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia, about 50 per cent of the tableware 
factories will close on the 15th, thus throw- 
ing several thousand men out of employ- 
ment. 


The American Biscuit company of St. 
Louis, with a capital of $10,000,000, and the 
New York Biscuit company with a capital of 
$5,000,000, are engaged in a battle for su- 
premacy. The former has raised money to 
build a factory in New York city, thus car- 
rying the war into Africa. 


New York Times: An actual ‘ pooling” 
of the interests of the competing lines, or 
government control in the matter of rates 
and the apportionment of traffic or of income 
from it, could alone suppress the energies.of 
competition in such a field of conflicting 
interests as that west of Chicago & St. Louis. 


New York Evening Post: There seem 
grave doubts whether any but the lowest 
(railroad) rates (whether in the tariffs or not) 
can be long maintained except by force, if 
the combined capacity and need of the car- 
riers should be greater than-the future vol- 
ume of traffic offered. 


The recommendation of the mayor of Bos- 
ton for a law whereby the abutters must pay 
for the construction of new roads is not so 
sound as the practice in London and many 
other European cities. The foreign muni- 
cipality takes all the property in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the proposed road under the 
right of eminent domain, and when the street 
is opened the remaining land is sold at 
auction. In many instances enough is netted 
to pay for the street extension. 


Patent medicine manufacturers are organ- 
izing to abolish the cutting of prices by dry- 
goods merchants who handle drugs as an 
advertisement. Retail drug storekeepers are 
appealed to to sign pledges not to sell below 
the minimum retail price to dealers in pro- 
prietary medicines, and not to sell to parties 
cut off by the manufacturers. The manu 
sacturers also threaten to sit down upon the 
merchants making these goods a drug in the 
market. 


The struggle over the attempt to reor- 
ganize the Houston & Texas Central road 
amounts really toa fight for lands granted 
by the state, and now valued at $25,000,00". 
The first charter was issued in 1845, and the 
main line was completed 25 years later 
Under the state land grant the road received 
10,240 acres for every mile of track laid. 
In July, 1889, the road secured 168,845 acres 
of land, and it bas now about 5,000,000 acres. 
C. P. Huntington and his friends finally 
oought up stock enough to control the road, 
and it was merged into the Southern Pacific 
system. In 1885 it went into the hands of 
a receiver under pressure of its creditor, a 
construction company. Mr. Huntington was 
credited with the plan to reorganize the com- 
pany in 1887, which provided for the fore- 
closure of a majority of the mortgages. 
The road was sold under foreclosure in 1888, 


and all but the Ross branch secured by the 
reorganization committee. A fighting minor- 
ity of the old stockholders now resist the 
reorganization, as they claim that the South- 
Pacific people are determined to ‘‘ freeze us 
out.” The plan of reorganization included 
the purchase of the road’s assets by the 
Central trust company. of New York, which 
agreed to deed the property over to the new 
company, which would in turn issue new 
mortgages and bonds in exchange for the old 
bonds. Frederick V. Olcott, president of the 
Central trust company, bought in the road 
last week, but he subsequently discovered 
that under the laws of Texas, the new com- 
pany would be incapacitated from taking the 
lands. Mr. Olcott thereupon executed an 
individual mortgage to the Central trust com- 
pany and the Southern Pacific as security 
to the bondholders. This mortgage was 
issued simultaneously with the issue of the 
new mortgages and bonds of the reorganized 
company. The hostile minority of old bond- 
holders will fight the reorganization pro- 
gramme at every step. Thi8 little band, 
however, have a small prospect of success 
against Mr. Huntington’s phalanx of lawyers 
and capitalists. 7 


Atthe Boston Young Men's Congress a bill 
was recently introduced to place the telegraph 
and telephone service under the control of 
the government, and it was referred to the 
committee on mercantile affuirs. The com- 
mittee reported that the bill ‘‘ ought not to 
pass” A very lively debate followed, and the 
Congress has an interesting subject to strug- 
gle with. 


Father Huntington of New York has been 
speaking to the people of Toronto upon *‘ Re- 
ligion and the Single Tax.” ‘ National 
wealth,” he said, ‘‘ does not consist in dollars, 
but in the existence of full-breathed, bright- 
eyed, clear-complexioned men and women. 
In America for 100 years they have been liy- 
ing in a fool’s paradise, fancying that they 
had an ideal government. We are fond of 
calling America ‘ the land of the free and the 
home of the brave,’ . but we are getting dis- 
illusioned, and the ‘land of the rich and the 
home of the slave’ will be nearer the truth. 
There are millions of men who are tramping 
the streets and roads looking anxiously for 
work. Skilled mechanics and men well edu- 
cated in the professions were even praying for 
positions upon street cars or as book agents. 
One one hundredth of the people of the 
United States owned half the wealth of the 
nation.” 


Gov. Hill of New York, in a message to 
the Legislature of 1890, suggested that the 
state should proceed to construct through 
each county two highways intersecting each 
other about the middle of the county, the 
roads thus constructed to form part of a 
general system. The governor of Alabama 
about the same time was urging on the 
Legislature of that state the necessity of 
good roads. ‘‘ Every township in the state,” 
said Goy. Seay, ‘‘should have good schools 
and good roads, but every township should 
build its own roads and support its own 
schools.” This is good old democratic doc- 
trine, and it is sound; but the democratic 
party seems to have slipped by it in some 
way. Schools supported by the state are 
now the order of the day, and this being so 
there is no reason why the state should not 
take a hand in the building of good roads, 
which are as fundamentally important to the 
people as good schools. 


A despatch from Baltimore says that the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad holds the key of 
the coal situation there. That key was held 
pretty firmly last week when the shortage in 
coal created considerable agitation in ship- 
ping circles. There was coal enough at the 
mines, but the Baltimore & Ohio failed in its 
duty as a common carrier and the consumers 
had to foot the bills. 
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SHALL CITIES MANUFACTURE GAS 
AND ELECTRICITY? 


The Hearing before the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. 


The hearing before the committee on man- 
ufactures as to a bill permitting Massachusetts 
cities and towns to manufacture and sell gas 
and electricity was opened at the state house, 
Boston, January 28 Henry R. Legate con- 
ducted the case for the nationalists and the 
petitioners. Heintroducedas the first speaker 
H. M. Cross, of Newburyport, who said he 
represented a syndicate which had a plan for 
putting in another gas plant in Boston, par- 
alleling the lines of pipe of the Bay State gas 
company of Delaware. This plant would cost 
$5,000,000, and he proposes to ask the privi- 
lege of issuing§2,000,000 in bonds in addition, 
if necessary. Toprove that it was not merely 
a scheme to sell out to some other company, 
he said he would be willing to havea forfeit 
put in the charter, but in his opinion it would 
be far preferable, as a protection to the pub- 
lic, to limit the price to be charged. The city 
might construct the pipe line, as some have 
suggested, and when that was done, a syndi- 
cate stood ready, Mr. Cross said, to deliver 
gas in the ‘‘ holders” at 50 cents per thousand 
feet; the city could distribute for 25 cents, 
and he predicted that with gas selling at 75 
cents the demand would increase to such an 
extent that there would be sufficient business 
for both companies, as it would then be used 
for heating and cooking as wellas for light- 
ing. 

Mr. Cross spoke of the state gas com- 
mission as a tribunal which takes away the 
power of communities to regulate their own 
affairs. This body has never yet been called 
upon in any important case to regulate the 
price of gas, but will soon be asked to fix the 
price of that commodity in Boston, and also 
to limit the Bay State company of Delaware 
to a dividend of 10 per cent. The latter is 
capitalized at $17,000,000, over half of it 
being water. The Lowell gas company 
was cited as a good type of the honest com- 
panies, charging $1.10 per thousand. While 
Boston distributes 10,000,000 feet to a mile 
of pipe, Lowell distributes only 2,000,000, 
and with this vast difference in favor of the 
former it is difficult to understand why Bos- 
ton should pay from $1.30 to $1.70 per thou- 
sand. He did not think the system in Phila- 
delphia an equitable one, but the United 
Gas and Improvement company, a private 
corporation, sold gas at 374 cents a thousand, 
and paid a handsome dividend from the profit 
on its product at that price. The Bolton 
(Eng.) gas company had 206 miles of pipe 
and a capital of only $2,800,000, made but 
one half as much gas as the Boston company, 
yet sold its product at 64 cents per thousand, 
and paid nine anda half per cent dividend. 
Boston, with only 20 miles more pipe than Bol- 
ton and supplying double the quantity, ought, 
at the same ratio, to sell gas at 85 cents, and 
pay 10 per cent dividends. 

E. W. Burdett, who appeared for the 
Massachusetts Electric Lighting association, 
composed of over 30 corporations, asked Mr. 
Cross if he did not appear last year in oppo- 
sition to this bill; Mr. Cross admitted that 
he did, but had since experienced a change of 
heart, and he said there had been likewise a 
decided change in public opinion on this issue. 
One of the political parties had adopted this 
principle in its platform, which it refused to 
do the year before. 

Among other important facts brought out 
by Mr. Cross was the statement that the 
price of gas in Milwaukee had been volun- 


tarily reduced to 80 cents per thousand. 
A letter fro6m Bowdoin S. Parker was then 
read by G. F. Washburn, president of the 
Industrial Alliance, which strongly favored 
some change whereby the public could receive 
better service and lower rates. 


At the adjourned session of the committee, 
on the 29th ult., Bowdoin S. Parker, the 
first speaker for the petitioners, gave many 
facts collected while serving as chairman of 
the special committee on the part of the city 
council. The estimates they obtained for an 
electric plant for 800 are lights aggregated 
$385,000, exclusive of buildings and land, and 
in his judgment suitable location and proper 
buildings would cost $50,000, making a total 
of $432,000. From the best figures he could 
obtain, 800 arc lights could be furnished to 
the city for $85,000, or a fraction less than 
30 cents per light per night, and it was upon 
these figures that Mayor Hart succeeded in 
reducing the price from 65 to 40 cents. Being 
asked from whom the estimates were re- 
ceived, the speaker said that he did not think 
it best to disclose their names, but he would 
say that the city council committee were well 
satisfied with their reliability. In reply to 
further questions, he said that he was in no 
way connected with any present or projected 
electric light or gas company, and only repre- 
sented himself, and was there to express his 
firm conviction in regard to the desirability 
of a general law of the nature asked for. 
He was convinced that electric lights could 
be provided the city at from 20 to 22 cents 
per light per night. 

Willard Howland of Chelsea, the next 
speaker, characterized the bill as one emi- 
nently fair and just in all its provisions, it 
having been drawn by an able, painstaking 


ex-member of the Senate, and last year it 
did not receive any criticism, even from the 
most pronounced opponents of the measure. 
He admitted that there had been a reduc- 
tion of the price of gas in Boston; but not- 
withstanding that, the gas bills were higher 
than before. Under existing circumstances, 
the public had no way of finding out why 
this was so, while under municipal control 
every person would be an inspector. He 
claimed that no accurate gas meter had ever 
yet been made. 


Mr. Howland created a sensation by the 
statement that it was possible to force gas 
through the meter and register, and then 
when the pressure was removed, a portion of 


the gas would flow back into the main, thus 
securing for the companies a duplicate credit 
for gas furnished. Mr. Burrage, who repre- 
sented the Subuvban Light and Power com- 
pany, asked how far Mr. Howland would 
carry public ownership, and the reply was 
that it should go as far as the public health, 
comfort and prosperity demanded. Mr. 
Burrage claimed that gas meters registered 
both ways, so that the back flow would throw 
back the pointers, and that Mr. Howland was 
mistaken in his yiews in regard to the possi- 
bility of the meter being an instrument that 
acted against the interest of the gas con- 
sumer; but upon being closely questioned in 
return, he had to admit that he did not know. 


As the Suburban Light and Power com- 
pany’s attorney had alluded to water meters, 
Mr. Legate, who followed Mr. Howland, 


expressed a desire to introduce some figures 
that would show the benefit accruing to the 
public from the municipal ownership of 
water-works. He showed upon the authority 
of the Engineering News that 41,4 per cent 
of the water-works in the United States and 
57 per cent in Canada are owned by the pub- 
lic. The average annual water rate charged 
at 748 works in the United States is $26.88. 
At 318 public works the average charge is 
$21.55, and for the 430 private works the rate 
is $30.82, thus showing that the average 
total family rate at the private works is 43 


per cent higher than that of the public 
works. 

The following figures, contained in the 
report of the committee for county purposes 
in London, taken from the London Daily 
Telegraph, were then given by Mr. Legate: 
‘The average daily supply for all purposes in 
Glasgow (under municipal ownership) is 
49.94 gallons per head and in London (under 
private ownership) 29.91 gallons. The cost 
in Glasgow, for a house of the annual value 
of $250, is about $7; while for an inferior 
supply in London $19 is charged, or more 
than 24 times as much. In addition to this, 
an extra charge is made for bath-rooms, etc., 
by the London water companies, while in 
Glasgow one payment covers all expense. 
The speaker then turned his attention to the 
subject of gas, and as illustrating the benefits 
flowing from public ownership, gave the 
prices paid by many cities in the United 
Kingdom since availing themselves of the 
beneficent law passed by Parliament about 20 
years ago. Glasgow, with a population of 
700,000, bought the plant in 1869 for a 
little over $2,600,000. The price paid for 
gas was $1.14 per thousand feet, besides 
costing the city a large amount for the light- 
ing of its streets and public buildings. For 
the municipal year of 1888-9 the city fur- 
nished gas to its inhabitants at 66 cents 
per thousand, and in addition lit up the 
almost countless alleyways and court-yards 
as well as its streets without charge. Dur- 
ing the time the city has carried on the busi- 
ness it has built new gas-works, met all 
demands on account of purchase money due 
priyate companies, and at the close of the 
municipal year of 1888-9 had accumulated a 
sinking fund to pay the gas debt, and all this 
had been done by profits made from sale of 
gas to the people of the city. 

Dundee, another Scotch town, bought 
the gas-works about the same time; the 
price paid under private ownership was 
$1.16 per thousand, and in 1885, under 
municipal ownership, the price was 84 cents 
per thousand; they also are creating a 
sinking fund from the sale of gas, as well as 
lighting their streets free. Nottingham, 
Eng., bought out the private companies in 
1875. The last year of private ownership 
the price of gas was 834 cents per thousand; 
in four years’ time the price was reduced to 
54 cents, while the profit from the sale of 
gas rose from $25,000 per year to $160,000. 
The price was lowered under municipal 
ownership 25 per cent, while the consump- 
tion was nearly doubled, and the profit which 
went into the city treasury, increased 600 
per cent. Birmingham, Eng., bought the 
gas-works in 1875; within four years the 
production doubled. They earned $411,450 
the first year, and four years afterwards, 
$825,000. Manchester furnishes gas to its 
inhabitants at 64 cents per 1,000 feet, and 
Leeds at 44 cents, and in both cases their 
gas-sinking funds are steadily increasing 
from the profit made on the sale of gas at 
those prices. 

The next speaker was Rey. C. P. Lyford, 
who said that public opinion was rapidly 
changing, and that the time had come when 


the present system could not be defended 
upon any grounds, either social, industrial or 
ethical. 


THE KAWEAH COLONY LAND TITLE. 


A recent dispatch from Washington says 
that ‘recent examinations show that the 
lands occupied by the Kaweah colony in the 
Visalia land district in California are included 
within the reservation for the Sequoia na- 
tional park, created by the acts of September 
29 and October 1, 1890.” This colony, which 
has been inaccurately spoken of asa Bellamy 
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colony, has spent much money in the enter- 
prise. Itmay be of interest to many to learn 
from alawyer the following facts concerning 
the legal aspect of the disputed title referred 
to in the above despatch : — 


A number of San Franciscans, who were 
interested in co-operation, visited Visalia in 
October, 1885, and entered timber filings on 
what has been designated by the acts referred 
to above as the Sequoia national park. They 
advertised their filings, and took all other 
necessary steps; but, when they tendered 
their money for the purpose of obtaining 
their patents, the tender was refused, in ac- 
cordance with instructions from Washington, 
as it was understood that an investigation 
had been ordered. It was subsequently 
shown that this action was consequent upon 
the receipt by the land authorities of a letter 
to the effect that a number of men who were 
strangers to the community had filed upon a 
large body of timber land, and that there was 
reason to suppose that they were dummies 
employed by one of the numerous timber- 
grabbing corporations. Knowing that they, 
on their part, had done all that the law re- 
quired, the colonists went right ahead, con- 
centrating their energies on the building of 
a road, which took them three years, and 
cost fully $100,000. It is understood that 
they were fortified in this action by more 
than one legal decision which had laid it 
down that, when intending settlers had done 
all on their part that the law required to ob- 
tain a title to government land that was on 
the market as such, they obtained thereby a 
vested right which government could only 
overthrow by showing that the provisions of 
the law had not been complied with. 


A government inspector, Mr. Allen, visited 
the colony in the summer of 1889, remaining 
there two weeks. His report was most favor- 
able, and stated that the colonists were gen- 
uine settlers, and had done all that lay in 
their power to live up to the letter and spirit 
of thelaw. Last summer, a second inspector, 
Mr. Caldwell, visited the colony and made 
another investigation. It had been rumored 
round for a long time previous that a bill 
was likely to be introduced looking to the 
preservation of the mammoth trees, in what 
is known as the Giant Forest, and the col- 
onists themselves distinctly favored it, as 
the trees were, in their view, the most attrac- 
tive feature of the country, and they were 
most anxious to co-operate with the public 
for their preservation. Upon learning that 
this bill took away all their timber, creating 
what is understood to be the second largest, 
if not the largest, park in America, the 
greatest outcry was naturally raised. In his 
last report, Secretary Noble stated that one 
of the greatest difficulties in connection with 
the new park would be the extinguishment 
of alleged vested rights. 


The colonists claim that they have a vested 
right which is indefeasible. In December 
last the colony trustees were arrested for 
cutting timber on government land and taken 
to Los Angeles for trial, but the case was 
dismissed. According to the Los Angeles 
Herald, the government did not attempt to 
prove that anything except some small fir 
and pine had been cut, and admitted that 
this even was on ground 16 miles distant from 
the park. 


Those who have had the management of 
the colony’s affairs in hand seem to have 
been very confident throughout that they 
wouldhave no ultimate difficulty in obtaining 
their timber patents. A letter from the sec- 
retary of the colony, Mr. J. J. Martin, dated 
May 28, 1889, lies before me, in which he 
says: ‘‘I really don’t see what we have to be 
afraid of in regard to: the timber lands. 
Somehow or another, this has never worried 
me. There can be nothing clearer than our 
right to the timber, and the receiver said so 
over his own signature in each case, and at 
the same time made affidavit that we had 
done all that the law required.” 


WOES OF THE WORKING PEOPLE. 


A Sad Story of Willing Hands and Empty 
Stomachs in the Largest and Wealthiest 
City of America, 


The New York World has made a careful 
survey of the condition of the laboring classes 
at the metropolis, and it states that there are 
no less than 160,000 people in that city crying 
for work. The number of the unemployed is 
larger than ever before in the history of the 
city. There are fully 100,000 mechanics and 
artisans out of work, and 50,000 more people 
with no trade and no occupation. Add to 
these about 10,000 persons composing the 
usual driftwood of society and the total is 
large enough to alarm the most conservative 
and distress the most hard-hearted. The 
building trades’ section of the Central labor 
union numbers from 80,000 to 90,000. Of 
these about 45,000 are out of work. The class 
of men who suffer the most are the laborers, 
numbering 15,000, their wages being so small 
that they cannot lay up money for seasons of 
idleness. 

There are thousands of workers in the 
clothing trades without employment, as the 
holiday rush has ended, and the spring trade 
bas not yet taken any decided shape. Great 
hordes of men and women are compelled to 


remain in idleness. Longshoremen have never 
had as prosperous times in this city as the 
period during the war. Contrasted with the 
condition of these sturdy workers to-day that 
by-gone time of plenty seems like a vision of 
good things which passed away ina mist. 
The reality to-day is a saddening one. More 
than 10,000 men are to be found at any hour 
louvging along the river-fronts eagerly look- 
ing for something to do. The number of 
men seeking employment along the river-front 
has inereased far in excess of the propor- 
tionate increase of the commerce of the city 
until to-day there are 50 men ready to fill one 
man’s place. The result has been the reduc- 
tion of wages to a point far below what was 
paid seven or eight years ago. The protec- 
tive unions which the men had built up to 
save themselves from the tyranny or close- 
fistedness of employers have been broken up, 
and the longshoremen of the present are with- 
out any means at hand to enable them to 
improve their condition or at all advance 
their interests from the unenyiable state in 
which they are placed. At best the average 
longshoreman’s lot is far from a happy one. 
With the 30 cents per hour or less that he is 
paid it is still a problem to him how he may 
be able to drag on his existance and when, as 
is the case in most instances, he has to pro- 
vide for a household it is only a very dubious 
chance, indeed, as to how he shall be em- 
powered to cope with such a responsibility. 


Of the purely unskilled laboring element 
in the city, more than a third find themselves 
without work when winter sets in. When in 
this predicament, they seek relief, some of 
them from friends, others in the streets and 
many of them eyen go so far as to appear 
before the justices in the police courts. 

There are always at least 8,000 men idle in 
and around the depots of the street railway 
companies. These men are known as extras, 
and act as substitutes for drivers, conduct- 
ors or stablemen who may be off duty for 
the time being. The policy of the manage- 
ment of the roads seems to be to hire as 
many men as they can get, and fill them with 
the delusive hope that they will get enough 
of work to keep body and soul together at 
least. They must attend at the depot every 
morning and answer to their names, or if 
they absent themselves they ‘‘go down’’ to 


the bottom of the lists that are kept by each 
company. The worst feature of the condi- 
tion of such employees as the street-car men 
and unskilled laborers is that they do not 
foster benevolent or industrial organizations 
which might tend to help them in their hours 
of want or trial. A few years ago in the 
midst of the great industrial uprising which 
was felt throughout the country the street- 
car men managed to build up one of the finest 
organizations of the time. They succeeded 
in having wages advanced from $1 and $1.25 
a day to $2, and their working hours reduced 
from 14, 16 or 18 hours a day to a uniform 
schedule of 12. Then hot-headed young men 
got into control and began to order ‘“‘ tie- 
ups” and other complications on every pre- 
text until public sympathy was lost, and the 
men sustained a defeat so nverwhelming that 
they have not yet recovered from it. 

Out of 6,000 compositors in the city, there 
are 5,000 strongly organized in Typographi- 
cal Union, No. 6. Of the total, there are 500 
men outof workat present. There are 150 
pressmen and feeders seeking employment, 
and in the other branches of the printing trade 
there are 500 men without anything to do. 
Bookbinders report a dull season, which is 
unusual for them at this time of the year. 
Paper rulers and cutters also find work slack. 
Among the printers there are over a thou- 
sand men who-depend largely on their chances 
as ‘‘substitutes.” These men may get two 
or three days’ work a week, or they may not 
getaday. Practically speaking, the ‘‘ sub” 
has to take his chance just as he has to take 
the weather, — whether he likes it or not. 

There are 500 telegraph operators without 
situations. These men and women are find- 
ing a new condition of affairs staring them in 
the face as the world grews older. Schools 
of telegraphy have multiplied to such an ex- 
tent that ‘‘ graduates” are turned out in 
thousands every year to compete with the 
men and women who have practically grown 
up with ‘the key” in their hands. 

In the tobacco workers’ trades there is 
also a very decided dulness. Of the 6,500 
cigar-makers in the city over 1,200 are now 
idle. Cigarette makers: 1,000 of them are 
also out of employment. Salesmen to the 
number of 1,000 are vainly looking for work. 
About 500 shipping clerks experienced a like 
condition of affairs. Porters, packers and 
bookkeepers to away up in the thousands can 
be found by merely asking for them. 

In the field of women's work a bad condi- 
tion of affairs exists. Cloak and mantle 
workers are without enough work to keep 
them half busy, and hundreds of them have 
nota thing todo. ‘Toilers at straw hats and 
caps are longing for their season to open. 
Those who work at white goods, cuffs, collars 
and fancy wear are scarcely finding enough 
to do to help them eke out an existence. 
The 3,000 paper-box makers in the city are 
practically idle. Great armies of girls and 
young women — aye, and even old women — 
can be seen every day trooping up and down 
Broadway, Mercer, Greene, Canal and Grand 
streets eagerly looking for work of any kind. 
Hundreds of these poor women are widows 
who have children to provide for. Sales- 
women to a very large number are without 
employment, and it is so in several other 
branches where women seek occupation. 


Jay Gould: When Congress makes laws 
which nobody obeys, the effect is to bring 
the law-making power into contempt. One 
of the troubles about the railroads and the 
interstate commission is that nobody obeys 
their laws or rules. Iam opposed to making 
so many laws, and to making any law which 
it is impossible to observe and not be 
unjust. 
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TREND OF THE PERIODICALS, 


As to Nationalism — Economists to the Front — 
The Situation in France — Socialism in Ger- 
many — The Verein — In Darkest England. 


‘““More than 60 years ago Archbishop 
Whately hazarded the prediction that ‘ before 
long political economists of some sort or 
other must govern the world.’” Sosays Prof. 
Charles Gide in the last number of the Polit- 
ical Science Quarterly. While religious be- 
lief was the burning question, prelates were 
the prime ministers. When liberty became 
the watchword, jurists dominated the cabinet. 
Now, both in and out of office, the economist 
has the greatest influence. This is due in 
part to the logic of events, and in part to the 
fact that in the development of economic 
science the necessity of unity of purpose in 


industrial activity has hecome more apparent, 
and that it is a question of government. 

But as once there was a distrust of the 
people, andit was heresy to talk of their tak- 
ing any part in government because only 
kings and their ministers were capable of 
governing, so for along time past this dis- 
trust has swung to the other extreme, and 
it is declared that it is not safe to trust the 
governing power. The masses stood idly by 
and saw their kings rule and misrule; and 
now it is urged that the government must 
stand idly by and see the masses abused, be- 
cause, forsooth, we cannot trust government 
to organize their efforts. 

While this doctrine of half a century ago 
passes for political wisdom, the younger po- 
litical economists the world over are casting 


it one side. A maxim which was sound 
enough when a few with interests antago- 
nistic to the people held the reins of power 
has no application when the government and 
the people are one. Prof. Charles Gide pre- 
sents a comprehensive survey of this change 
in the tendency of economic teaching in 
France. It seems that the old school is still 
in the ascendant, but that, like the stump of 
an old tree, it simply holds the ground for the 
new shoots which are springing from it. 
This is his description of the stump: * Its 
proper name is the optimistic school. The 
assumption that, if the actual condition of 
things is not very good, it is at least the best 
possible; the fixed detcrmination to seek a 
justification for the economic organization as 
it exists in all its main lines, such as private 
property in land, freedom of industry, com- 
petition, the wages system, the resolve to 
oppose all efforts which look to a serious 
modification of these institutions, —such are 
the chief characteristics of the school.” 


There are some reasons peculiar to France 
for the tardy acceptance of new ideas. The 
new doctrines have a German ancestry, which 


is not a favorable letter of introduction to 
French thinkers. Again, political economy 
has only recently been made a study in the 
French system of university education. An- 
other reason is the overpowering influence of 
the Institute, of which the French academy is 
the best known part. This is a bulwark of 
conservatism. ‘‘ The school of the Institute, 
moreover, possesses certain annexes that 
greatly increase its influence,” as it controls 
the leading economic club and publishing 
house. ‘‘Shut up in the Institute as in a 
citadel, protected by the three institutions 
just spoken of as by so many outworks, the 
liberal school held all the roads leading to 
honor, to official position and even to the at- 
tention of the public. It could readily believe 
and make the people believe that it repre- 
sented the true science, the whole science and 
the only science, and that its future was in- 
separably connected with the future of po- 
litical economy.” 


A résumé of the new schools as outlined 
by this writer will enable us to be: ter under- 
stand the situation in France. The school 


of Le Play is not optimistic. ‘It does not 
believe that the economic organization of 
mod:rn society is good. Starting with the 
Christian doctrine of the fall of man, it has 
no confidence in man’s natural instincts, and 
it expects him to be kept in the right path, if 
not by the state, at least by the family. by 
the ruling class, or by religion. Besides, 
its object is not so much political economy 
as social science; that is, it considers it in- 
dispensable not to separate the question of 
wealth from those of morals, of legislation 
and of government. It aims less at the 
greatest possible production of wealth than 
at the spread of what it calls by the fine 
pame of ‘social peace.’” We should judge 
that this school was animated more by the 
religious than by the political spirit. But 
in putting men before wealth and distribu- 
tion before accumulation it is paving the 
way for political action. 

The next class to which this writ r calls 
attention, the Christian socialists, are cer- 
tainly urging political action. ‘It pro- 
claims, as the sole means of salvation, a 
return to co-operation in the economic world 
and a return to provincial organization in 
the political world. It insists, with Car- 
dinal Manning, upon state intervention for 
the protection of the working classes.” So- 
cialism, though having some ardent sup- 
porters, has exerted little influence in France 
since the revolution of ’48. The new politi- 
cal economy has, however, found a resting 
place in the law department of education. 
Here is a natural home for constructive eco- 
nomic teaching. ‘‘ Jurists naturally bring to 
bear on all questions, economic as well as 
other questions, the consideration of justice. 
Justice rather than liberty is what they seek 
to develop in social relations. Differing 
from the economists of the classical school, 
who studied chiefly the production of wealth, 
they are rather inclined to study its distribu- 
tion.” 

The new movement is what is known as 
professional socialism, a movement into 
which their colleagues across the Rhine have 


found themselves forced by virtue of almost 
the same causes. Political economy is thus 
ceasing to be the dismal science, and in 
France, as all over the civilized world, ‘‘ the 
public, in all social classes, in all political 
parties, in all religious sects, take a burning 
interest in economic and social questions.” 

The movement in Germany on its scientific 
side is sketched in an article in the January 
number of the Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
ics, ‘*‘ The Verein Fiir Sozialpolitik.” ‘* Pub- 
lic opinion in Germany on economic ques- 
tions was controlled until the close of the 
sixties by an association of liberal econo- 
mists and statesmen, formed in the year 
1858. It looked to England for its model 
and might well be described as the ‘ party 
of individualism.’ This seems to have been 
the dominant influence up to the formation 
of the German empire. A new element, 
however, was beginning to appear... . 
Certain younger professors of political econ- 
omy had begun to develop g+rms, already 
present in the thought of the older genera- 
tion of German economists. The first step 
was to establish a different attitude in the 
conception of the science and in the proof of 
its fundamental propositions. For the in- 
dividualistic policy the scientific foundation 
had remained as it was left by Adam Smith. 
To this they assumed in many ways a hostile 
attitude.” 


The following extract is taken from Adolf 
Held’s statement of its principles: ‘‘The 
new school demands a complete abandon- 


ment of the endeavor to set up natural laws 
of universal application. It demands, above 


all. the abandonment of the promise that 
man in his economic action is influenced only 
by egoism; it denies the proposition that man 
should be influenced only by selfish motives 
in all his opinions, and that thereby the 
general good would be most effectively pro- 
moted. On the coutrary, it asserts that pub- 
lic spirit always is active. side by side with 
the egvistic motives, and always should be 
so active It demands ethical political 
economy. It demands that the economic 
man shall be considered a member of an or- 
ganized society. . . . The feverish develop- 
ment of industry in the years immediately 
following 1871, with its many evil effects, 
made it clear to impartial minds that freedom 
in industry alone would not bring the advan- 
tages of a real equilibrium in material pros- 
perity.” 

In the United States the same state of 
facts is forcing us to the same convictions. 
There was no place in the old society for 
such doctrines, and in 1872 the new move- 


ment took form in The Verein Fir 
Sozialpolitik. Naturally the views of those 
who formed this new seciety were very 
divergent, ranging from those who scarcely 
differed in opinion from the Adam Smith 
school to those who stood on the platform 
of the socialists. There was before them 
the necessity of advancing beyond the posi- 
tion of the conservatives and the no less im- 
portant duty of counteracting the influence 
of the party of social revolution. As the 
writer of this essay says,—‘‘ the important 
question in Germany now is, not whether 
the voters are liberal or conservative, free- 
minded or ultramontane, but whether they 
vote for the party of social reform or for 
that of social revolution, that is, for the so- 
cial democracy.” 


The meeting was held in October, 1872. 
This idea controlled its deliberations. Its 
significance is in the fact that this was a 
gathering of economis!s, devoted to the 


“dismal science.” That the state, and so- 
ciety as a whole, and every individual who 
wovld take part in solving the problems of 
the time,- must be actuated by some high 
ideal. To quote from the opening address 
of Prof. Schmoller: ‘‘ The ideal can be no 
other than that a constantly increasing por- 
tion of our people shall share in the great 
possessions of civilization, in culture and 
material welfare. ‘This must be, in the best 
sense of the word, the democratic aim of our 
development, — nay, we may call it the great 
aim and end of the history of the world. .. . 
But such an end cannot be attained by the 
uncontrolled struggle of class against class 
and individual against individual. nor by the 
power of anall-embracing and all-controlling 
state. The state must be the regulator and 
moderator of the contending industrial 
classes, the greatest moral institution for the 
education of human kind.” 

It is easy to see in this statement what 
concessions were made by the different ele- 
ments. But principles are stronger than 
dogmas, and in the progress of civilization 
the compromises in the creeds give way be- 
fore the force of principles. The meeting at 
once attracted no small amount of attention 
throughout Germany. Moderate in form and 
tone, but with a firm spirit, the young scholars 
insisted upon the necessity of a new de- 
parture in domestic policy. 

This writer, in his admirable account of 
the work accomplished through the influ- 
ence of the Verein, gives it the credit for 


originating most of the reforms which have 
been secured in the domestic policy of Ger- 
many, and concludes: ‘‘ The bill for protect- 
ing workmen which now lies before the 
Reichstag gives occasion for the practical 
application of the discussions which took 
place in the Verein, and so its latest proceed- 
ings again come in touch with the questions of 
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the day. The position taken by the emperor, 
the expressions of the ministers, make it 
clear that this will not be tlie last time that the 
exchange of opinions which takes place in 
the Verein will have its influence on social 
legislation. Its influence on social policy 
will be a growing one.” 


In the approbation and as well in the criti- 
cisms of Gen. Booth’s plan for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the London poor the 


inevit ble necessity for state action is made 
apparent. Archdeacon Karrar advocates the 
support of the scheme because his whole 
nature is stirred by the indisputable existence 
of a vast and terrible amount of squalor, 
vice, crime, destitution and misery. ‘Is there 
any man in England with powers of observa- 
tion so obtuse as to deny this fact? or with 
a heart so ‘brazed by damnéd custom’ as to 
think that he has absolved himself from all 
duties respecting it when he has stigmatized 
every reference to it as sensational and every 
scheme of grappling with it as ‘ Utopian,’ and 
every attempt to call attention to the neces- 
sary remedies as a vain and egotistical self- 
advertisement? . . . And, secondly, the truth 
must be spoken at allcosts The Church has 
so far not succeeded in applying any radical 
and fundamental remedy to this deplorable 
state of things. Any one who has watched 
the heart-breaking struggle at the gates of 
the dockyards may realize the horror of a 
great darkness in the hearts of multitudes 
who try in vain for regular work, and living 
in the anguish of chronic destitution, — 
Die so slowly that none call it murder. 


Here, then, we have two decisive facts. On 
the one hand a deplorable waste of splendid 
human material, and a drifting away into the 
darkness of souls for which Christ died. 
And on the other, no thorough, no decisive, 
no concentrated, 10 coherent, no largely 
oiganized endeavor to plunge down to the 
very depths of the turbid ocean and rescue 
the perishing, to dig down to the very roots 
of the social distress and stub up their bitter 
fibres. And this is why some of us have wel- 
comed with eager hope a proposal which, if 
duly supported, may help toward a larger. 
wider and more systematic deliverance of 
the helpless and the outcast than any which 
has yet come under our notice, or which has 
come with such credentials as offered any 
reasouable prospect of wide success ” 

While we must rejoice in this outpouring 
of a large sympathetic nature, we cannot but 
regret that Archdeacon Farrar does not rec” 
ognize more clearly the narrow possibilities 
of the remedy proposed ‘' In Darkest Eng- 
land.” The London Spectator predicts its 
inevitable failure, pointing out these causes 
which have and will cause the failure of all 
attempts to permanently better the condition 
of the poor and needy which do not have 
behind them the force of law and the support 
of a united community working for a com- 
monend. The Spectator says: ‘* The essen- 
tial idea of all his schemes, the principle in 
them which differentiates them from all rival 
schemes, is that monarchy is an excellent 
system of government, or, as he puts it him- 
self that funds are best managed when he is 
“sole trustee,’ and he would neither work 
well in nor accept any other position. He is 
going to try to make citizens out of outcasts 
by force of religious emotion and his own 
genius for organizing miscellaneous crowds 
into efficient workers, —that is the essence 
of his plan; and while we honor him for try- 
ing it, and heartily wish him success, we 
believe he will meet shipwreck on the old 
rock, the inherent need of the majority for 
punishment when they go wrong.” 


Peabody, Mass., it seems, by vote of 109 to 
22, instructed its electric light committee to 
petition the Legislature infavor of the pas- 
sage of a bill permitting towns and cities to 
manufacture and sell gas and electricity. 


IRON-BANDED CONNECTICUT. 


A STATE RAILROAD PROPOSED 


By Senator Seymour as the best way to break 
the grip of the Raiiroad Corporations upon 
the State.— His letter of acct ptance recalled. 


State Senator John §. Seymour of Nor- 
walk, Conn , is waiting serenely for the sct- 
tlement of the deadlock at Hartford. He 
finds himself in a position to act upon his 
letter accepting the nomination of the demo- 
crats last October. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Seymour ran upon a distinctively 
state-works platform. During the four weeks 
of his canvass he had the satisfaction of 
precipitating a lively discussion over this 
matter. His election was the more signifi- 
cant because he turned a republican majority 


of 55 into a democratic one of 249. Of course, 
many republicans supported him on account 
of the state-works issue. We reproduce the 
material part of Mr Seymour’s letter of 
acceptance bearing on this question all the 
more reatily because it is evident from Mr. 
Seymour’s election and the hearty response to 
the message of Mayor Sargent of New Hiven, 
that the people of Connecticut are turning 
with some feeling of relief to state and 
city for deliverance from the dictations and 
exactions of money-making corporations Mr. 
Seymour in his letter of acceptance said : — 

“A great part: of the wealth, the popula- 
tion, the business, the enterprise of the state 
of Connecticut is within a strip of territory 
10 miles wide along the shore and throughout 
the length of the state. ‘Ihe pressing need 
of that territory is another railroad along its 
entire length from west to east, as far inland 
and as far north of the New York & New 
tlaven road and the Shore Line road as it can 
be reasonably located. 

‘““The enterprise of building such a road 
has been projected by various companies 
for the last 30 years, and charters have been 
sought from the Legislature authorizing i's 
construction. All such attempts have been 
defeated. The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad company has caused their 
defeat. Recognizing this, and recognizing 
equally the power of the New York & New 
Haven railroad to defeat such an enterprise, 
not only in the present, but possibly for some 
years to come,a body of citizens represent- 
ing many interests in Norwalk. aud supported 
really, though not formally, by other commu- 
nities along the Sound, petitioned the New 
York New Haven & Hartford railroad last 
spring to build such a road itself, instead of 
four- tracking its present route. ‘The petition 
was denied. 

“The situation, therefore, plainly stated, 
is this: The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad company will not permit 
any other company to build such a road, or 
to obtain a charter for doing so. and will not 
build the road itself. We are compelled, 
therefore, by this condition of things to find 
other means of supplying the need, or else 
supinely lie down and confess our inability to 
deal with the case. 

«« Should I be elected to the Senate I would 
introduce a carefully prepared and carefully 
guarded bill authorizing and directing the 
state of Connecticut to build and maintain 
such a railroad. It should extend from the 
state line on the west to the state of Rhode 
Island on the east, through the northern 
suburbs of the towns and cities along its 
route and through the city of Norwich, sub- 
stantially in a straight line, without grade 
crossings. without draw-bridges except over 
the Connecticut river, and without serious 
grades. It would cost at an outside esti- 
mate $15,000,000, to be raised by three per 
cent bonds of the state. Such a road should 
be under the control of a state board of per- 
haps 12, consisting of such men as Judge 


Morris, Gen. ‘Merwin, ex-Goy. Ingersoll and 
ex-Goy. Bigelow, whose names I take the 
liberty of mentioning merely as types, for it 
is done without their knowledge or permis- 
sion. It should be built and maintained by 
the state, and for the commerce and business 
of the state, allowing all railroads of the 
state, including the consolidated road itself, 
to use it in proportion to their needs, the 
state collecting therefor a moderate toll on 
their traffic sufficient to pay, first, the cost 
of maintenance; second, the interest on the 
three per cent bonds; and third, to provide 
for a moderate sinking fund that would at 
the end of a series of years retire the 
bonds and leave the state the owner of the 
road. You will not fail to note that the 
state would run no trains, but would main- 
tain the road for the other companies of this 
state to use, just as the cousolidated road 
uses the Harlem for 12 miles. It is needless 
to say that such a road would be built to 
and connected with the gieat railroad sys- 
tems on the east and on the west by the rail- 
roads already there; by the Boston & Maine, 
the Old Colony system and others on the 
one hand, and by the Hudson River, the 
New York & New Haven or the Pennsyl- 
vyania system on the other, or by some of 
them, although the traffic on such a road 
within the limits of this state should be 
solely conducted by the railroads of this 
state, and not by any of the outside connect- 
ing roads. 

“TIT do not propose state control of the 
railroads as a general proposition, and will 
go no farther in this direction than to urge 
this course in the present emergency as the 
only course open to us for getting what we 
so much need. If the Legislature will char- 
ter any responsible corporation to build such 
a road, under a guaranty that the road will be 
immediately built if the company is char- 
tered, or if the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford road will ask fur power to build 
such a road, and will guarantee to build it, 
then the proposition that the state should 
build such a road would not be justified. 
But if no such other company can get such a 
charter, and if the consolidated road will not 
take such an extension of its own powers as 
to build it, then it should be demanded and 
persistently urged that the state should build 
it. We want the road; we do not care who 
builds it. 

‘“Do you ask whether the state has power 
to do this? There can be no doubt of it, and 
it will not be denied. The constitution does 
not forbid it, and except as restricted by its 
constitution, Connecticut has all the powers 
that any other state of the union has. Other 
states have carried through great public 
enterprises of a somewhat similar character. 
Our next neighbor on the west, the imperial 
state of New York in 1817 commenced the 
Erie canal, ‘extending from Albany to Buffalo, 
363 miles long, and finished it in 1825 ata 
cost of $7,602,000. The project was first 
submitted to the general government. It 
failed of support, but as governor of New 
York, DeWitt Clinton succeeded in carrying 
it through as a state work. It was after- 
wards improved by widening and deepening 
the canal and extending and rebuilding its 
locks, at an expense of millions more; so 
that from the beginning of the work to the 
close of 1866, the Erie and Champlain canals 
cost fur construction andimprovement, $46,- 
018,234; for repairs, maintenance, collection 
of tolls and all other expenses, $12,900,333 ; 
or a total for construction, maintenance and 
all incidental expenses of $58,918.567. But 
during that time it received from tolls $81,- 
057,168, or $22,138,601 more than the state 
expended in every manner upon the work, or 
a net gain of over 40 per cent on the entire 
outlay. 

“So here, while the state would in the first 
instance assume a debt, it cannot be doubted 
that the tolls paid to the state upon the traffic 
of the proposed road would abundantly se- 
cure the state from any loss, and would 
finally give the road to the state free. 
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It is understood that Jay Gould has seen a great light, and will 
no longer oppose Wanamaker’s postal-telegraph scheme. He pre- 
fers that to having the telegraphs nationalized outright. Too late, 
Mr. Gould. Nothing less than nationalization will do. 


Could Chauncey M. Depew really mean it? He said to the loco- 
motive engineers of his roads: ‘‘ This universal effort to absorb the 
individual, to divide the people into employing companies and em- 
ployees and to destroy competition, will inevitably end in disaster. 
Hostile legislation and the laws of trade will leave only the legiti- 
mate enterprises surviving.” 


The original patent of the Bell Telephone Company expires in 
March, 1893. ‘‘ From personal tests in Boston,” says Mr. Ehrlich, 
one of the first inventors of the telephone in this country, ‘‘ I know 
they have practical instruments that are 100 per cent better than 
those in use now. They are keeping these instruments in reserve 
to meet the competition of the future. The Western Union Tele- 
graph is doing the same thing.” In short, some of the most glori- 
ous and useful inventions of the 19th century are lying under lock 
and key as the fruit of ‘* free competition.” 


The new senator from Kansas has his hopes, but he and other law- 
makers must bring about a radical change in the economic system 
of this country before he can read America’s title clear to a com- 
mercial paradise. Mr. Peffer said at Topeka last week: ‘‘ About 
three years ago it was written by a distinguished senator that 
before the dawn of the 20th century the great middle classes 
of this country would have disappeared. ButIsay, No. It cannot 
be so, and if my reason must be given, I say that a just God in 


heaven [cries of ‘‘ Amen,” ‘‘ No, no, Senator” ] would not permit 
it.” 


This is a sound nationalist winter in one respect. It is demon- 
strating by the break-down of the telephone, telegraph, fire-alarm, 
trolley and electric-light wires every time we have a snow-squall, a 
capful of wind or a heavy dew, how utterly unequal to their under- 
takings are the private corporations which have been permitted to 
assume public functions. It would certainly seem that after being 
obliged to pay these corporations two or three times what their ser- 
vices are worth, the people ought to be half-decently served. It is, 
however, idle to expect that they will be, under the present system. 
Anybody who thinks otherwise would do well to take a pencil and 
figure out how long it has taken the city of New York to get a part 
of the electric wires there put underground. Opponents of na- 
tionalism had better pray for mild winters, light dews and dead 


calms, for the system they uphold can stand weather as little as it 
can criticism, 


When prominent journals like the New York Tribune, representing 
the conservative interests and dominant politics of the land, look 
upon socialistic tendencies without alarm, there is certainly no 
call for the average voter to pace the floor or tear his hair over the 
programme and faith of nationalists. ‘‘In the long run,” well 
asks the Tribune, in an editorial printed in this issue, ‘‘ who can be 
better trusted to guard against abuses by the people than the people 
themselves?” Such editorials may be considered tide meters, as it 
were, by which one can read the strength of the popular current 
running toward a new and better order of things, both socially and 
industrially. The great partisan organs of the country have little 
natural liking for speculations upon the remote philosophies of 
government. It is only when the common conscience and convic- 
tion voice themselves in a way not to be misunderstood that the 
press takes notice of these fundamental things. Nationalism is 
in the field, and the politicians are doing a deal of thinking. 


Let the People keep the Reins. 


If the amendment to the Massachusetts constitution substituting 
biennial for annual elections had been got before the people three 
or even two years ago, it might quite possibly have been adopted. 
Since then the conquest of the government and the country by the 
money power, acting through the great corporations, has become 
the most alarming fact in sight, and thoughtful people feel that this 
is no time to relax their grip on their own affairs by lengthening 
the period during which their power is delegated to politicians. 
This is why a great number of men who three years ago would have 
favored the biennial bill from a vague idea that it would save a 
little trouble and do no harm anyhow, this year oppose it with all 
their strength as a measure in the direct interest of the more com- 
plete domination of the state government by the corporations. They 
do not forget that but for annual elections the notorious Legislature 
of last year would still be at the state house, granting away the 
commonwealth to the corporations in the intervals of their junkets 
at the Algonquin club. The various reform bodies and all the labor 
organizations are especially united and ardent in opposing biennial 
elections because they believe that much new and important legis- 
lation is pressingly needed, and that it is therefore peculiarly a time 
when the legislators should be kept in close touch with the people. 


Hard Words, but True. 


The account on another page of the misery of the unemployed in 
New York (greater in that city than in others only so far as it is 
larger) ought to spoil for any good man the-flavor of his dinner 
and the ease of his bed. 

We cannot in any conceivable way prevent or even greatly help 
this mass of misery so long as the present industrial system, which 
makes the livelihood of the nation depend upon the haphazard cela- 
tions of some men as workers with other men as employers shall 
continue. There is no doubt about this. No political economist 
ever pretended to nfaintain that the abolition of poverty, or even 
any great mitigation of it, is possible under the present system. 

What follows? Why, simply this: that persons who maintain 
that the present industrial system is satisfactory, and refuse to 
consider proposals for radical changes in it, ought not to insult its 
victims by pretending to be sorry for them. The brotherhood cf 
man is a great word to take upon one’s lips. There is coming a 
test which will divide asunder those who take it in vain and those 
who mean it. These are hard words, no doubt, but when the blood 


of men cries from the ground, it is time that living men found 
their tongues. 


A Test Case, by all Means. 

There was last week a strike on the Chicago & Erie railroad, 
and the system was for several days completely tied up. The 
system is not one of the larger ones, but the case has the advan- 
tage of being a thoroughly typical one as regards the attitude of 
railroad corporations towards the public, and on that account 
seems quite worth making a note of. In response to a reporter’s 
question whether the road would attempt to move trains, General 
Manager Tucker is stated to have said: “ No, we will wait until the 
strikers are tired. We are fixed for the strike. There is not a 
pound of perishable freight on the road, and we are refusing 
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freight of every description. This is a dull season of the year, and 
we would just as soon lie off a month as not. There are no dam- 
age suits coming. We have prepared for that. We are going to 
make a test case of this.” The suggestion of General Manager 
Tucker is an excellent and timely one, and The New Nation, in 
behalf of a suffering public, desires to second it most earnestly. 
Let us, by all means, ‘‘ make a test case of it.” Probably, indeed» 
the test case which Manager Tucker contemplated is not precisely 
the one The New Nation proposes. The question he wishes tested 
evidently is, whether the road or the men can endure for the 
longer time the cessation of income resulting from the stoppage 
of traffic on the road. 

The question The New Nation wishes to have tested is, whether 
the innocent communities which the road has undertaken to serve 
ought to be made to suffer by any interruption of traffic whatever; 
whether they have not a right to have the traffic kept up, and if 
so, what is the most effective way of maintaining that right. It 
will be observed that this is a question with which the merits of the 
quarrel between the road and its employees have absolutely nothing 
to do. The employees cannot be here impleaded. The issue is 
between the people and the railroad as to the damage suffered 
by the former from the failure of the latter, for whatsoever reason, 
to perform the service it has undertaken, and upon which, at its 
invitation and promise of, performance, the people have become 
dependent. 

Perhaps Manager Tucker’s road, in view of the fact that this is 
“‘a dull season of the year,” would, as he says, ‘‘just as soon lie 
off a month,” but the people along the line of the road probably do not 
wish to ‘lie off a month”; cannot afford to, in fact. It is necessary 
for them to go and come and do business and fulfil engagements. 
It is very well from the corporation’s point of view to ‘‘ refuse 
freight of any description’’; but how about the shippers who have 
contracts to deliver at points along the line? The company may be 
‘fixed for the strike,” but the population which it has invited to 
depend on its continuous service, is not and cannot be. Instead 
of being fixed for the ‘‘ strike,” it is fixed by it, which is a very 
different and much less satisfactory condition. 

Thanks to a prudent avoidance of express contracts the corpo- 
ration may be confident that there are ‘‘no damage suits coming,” 
but if suits could be brought for breach of its implied contracts, 
there would certainly be enough to swamp it; for in every con- 
tract closed or sale made by the people on that line of road since 
it started, its continuous service was an implied condition. 

Here, then, is surely a great wrong to the vital personal and busi- 
ness interests of a large community, and it is a sort of wrong 
which a great many communities all over the Union have suffered 
frequently within a few years, and are liable at any time to suffer 
again. Is there no remedy, andif so, is it not high time it were 
applied? As to the remedy, there is a complete and instantaneous 
one provided by no less a document than the federal constitution, 
and only requiring for its application a Congress elected by the 
people, and not by the corporations. The constitution lays upon 
Congress the obligation ‘‘ to regulate commerce among the several 
states.” If this means anything at all, now that nearly all com- 
merce is carried on by railroads, it means that Congress is bound 
to regulate the railroads. Will any one maintain, will even the 
closest constructionist maintain, that Congress performs this con- 
stitutional duty by remaining indifferent and inactive when the 
commerce of great communities is paralyzed by the indefinite 
suspension of railroad traffic, pending the termination by mutual 
exhaustion of a starvation test between a corporation and its 
employees? Theremedy, then, the adoption of which public opinion 
will certainly soon compel, is for Congress, under its constitu- 
tional authority, to provide a plan for assuming and keeping up the 
service of any railroad which shall fail, in its duty as common 
carrier, to maintain continuous service. The action should be 
summary, proceeding absolutely upon the certification of a serious 
failure of service, without waiting for judicial process. The com- 
mercial interests concerned are destroyed by delay. It is difficult 
to collect damages; they must be prevented. 

But is not this unfair? If the men refuse to work, what can the 
road do? That is precisely the trouble. It can do nothing, and 
that is why the governmen must do something. 

As to the unfairness, the stockholders and bondholders of the 


roads will bless the day when government takes them out of the 
hands of pig-headed presidents and directors, inflamed with per- 
sonal pique, and runs them for the just interests of the investors and 
the people. Look around at the condition of the railroad system 
of the country to-day, and say if it seems to be carried on, or the 
larger part of it, for the interests of anybody but a gang of pro- 
fessional wreckers and speculators, and whether any interests are 
more disregarded than those of the investors. 

But what reason, it may be asked, is there to suppose the men 
would be more contented under national than corporate control? 
The reason is that men know when they are treated fairly, and 
they would be treated fairly under government management, upon 
which they eyes of the people would he always fixed. With gov- 
ernment management there would come in asystem of civil-service 
organization, with guaranteed rights to employees which would 
seem to them like a foretaste of the ‘‘ good time coming, which is 
almost here.” 


The Editor and the Office-boy. 


It is the very key-stone to the arch of that social fabric, so captivatingly described 
in ‘‘ Looking Backward,” that all distinctions of material reward for labor, whether 
the labor be physical or mental, little or much, good, bad or indifferent, are done 
away with; that, for instance, the president of the United States shall receive 
exactly the same income as is received by the common laborer in the street paving 
department. The author of ‘‘ Looking Backward” is about to conduct a weekly 
newspaper in Boston for the elucidation of his economic ideas. Example speaks 
more loudly than words. An ounce of practice is heavier than a ton of precept. 
We trust that Edward Bellamy will not think the question impertinent if we ask 
him whether it is intended that he who sweeps the floor of The New Nation 
office shall receive the same compensation as he who edits the paper? — [Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 


The question being prompted by interest in social rather than 
personal questions is not impertinent. The editor and office-boy 
in The New Nation’s establishment are not paid the same. 

Does this mean that the editor of The New Nation has lost faith 
in the doctrines of ‘‘Looking Backward”? On the contrary, this 
paper is founded for the express purpose of advocating them more 
strongly. The trouble is with the editor of the Advertiser, who 
evidently has not had time to read ‘‘ Looking Backward, ” or to find 
out what the idea of the nationalists really is. 

His remark that a ‘“‘ pound of example weighs heavier than a ton 
of precept,” taken in its connection, obviously implies that Mr. 
Bellamy has somewhere, directly or by implication, recommended 
that employers should pay theiremployees equally. The New Nation 
stands ready to give a handsome sum.to any worthy charity if the 
Advertiser can point out any expression in any of Mr. Bellamy’s 
writings which remotely suggests any such interpretation. 

“Looking Backward ” of all books is the one in which he is least 
likely to find it, for from cover to cover its purpose is to prove that 
under the present industrial and commercial system it is impossible 
by any efforts of generosity or charity to improve the condition of 
men in any important degree. 

It is because nationalists believe that this instead of starting soup 
houses, encouraging alms-giving, organizing new charities and pay- 


“ing employees equally, they devote all their efforts to preaching the 


necessity of aradical change in the industrial system as the first 
condition of any real improvement in the lot of man. 

When the change which they advocate shall have been made, and 
the nation shall become an industrial organization of the people 
on the same basis of equality which underlies its political organi- 
zation, then indeed it will be true that all citizens, while held to 
the same law of duty, will share as equal partners in the product of 
the concern, the women with the men, and the strong with the weak, 
the crafty with the simple. If the office-boy does not then share 
equally with the editor of The New Nation, which doubtless will 
still be flourishing, it will be because in those days all young people 
will be at school or college till 21, so that there will be no office- 
boys, and the editor will probably hare to sweep out the office him- 
self. 

The economical equality of all citizens is indeed, as the Adver- 
tiser says, ‘‘ the key-stone to the arch of the social fabric” which 
nationalists are trying to build, but the Advertiser surely has 
observed that the key-stone is necessarily the very last stone of the 
arch to be put in place. 


If Michigan wants to make the experiment of running the 
Michigan Central, Massachusetts, in the opinion of the Springfield 
Republican, will be very glad to sit by and see how it works, 
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Useless, but Very Significant. 


In another column we print an account of a mass meeting of the 
small retail storekeepers of Kansas City to protest against the 
mammoth department stores where everything is sold, and to devise 
measures to limit their trade. It is extremely well worth noting. 

There is nothing peculiar in the condition of the Kansas City 
storekeepers. The small storekeepers in every important city in 
the country are in the same predicament. Neither is it any worse 
in this country than in England, France and other European coun- 
tries, in proportion as they are closely related to the modern business 
system. It is the ordinary experience that, where a multitude of 
small dealers used to carry on business, a few great stores now 
monopolize it, in which the former small proprietors consider them- 
selves fortunate if they can find employment as clerks. The condi- 
tion of the retail dealers is most pitiable, and it is no wonder that 
they are beginning as a body to realize it. Their shortsightedness, 
however, in supposing that they can help themselves by any amount 
of protesting, resolving or denouncing is nothing less than aston- 
ishing. The department stores which are ruining them merely 
represent a single aspect of the present world-wide movement 
toward the concentration and consolidation of business, of which 
the huge and ever-growing railroad syndicates and manufacturing 
trusts are other examples. 

Congresses, Legislatures and courts, backed by public opinion, 
which is stronger than either, have vainly opposed these other 
forms of concentration. Do the retail dealers of Kansas City sup- 
pose that they are stronger than the law, the government and the 
people that they expect to succeed where these have failed? 

Indeed, there is even less prospect of legal interference with the 
mammoth stores than with these other forms of consolidation. 
It is idle to talk of limiting by law the power of anybody to sell 
what he will and as cheaply as he will. The accusation made by 
some of the speakers at the Kansas City meeting of chicanery and 
unbusinesslike dealing on the partof the mammoth stores, however 
it may be justified in particular cases, is in no way a general expla- 
nation of the success of the big concerns. They sell cheaper than 
the small ones because they can afford to. Their advantages are as 
legitimate as any other results of the competitive system, which in 
all respects is brutal. Their unlimited capital, belonging as they 
generally do to world-wide syndicates, makes it possible for them 
to buy at far greater advantage than the small man can possibly 
hope to do, and the economics of their larger organization and scale 
of operations enable them to save greatly in the cost of handling 
goods. The small retail storekeeper, like the small manufacturer, 
is doomed. In the great cities he will soon become as extinct as 
the fabled dodo, and from the smaller towns and yillages he will 
vanish as rapidly as the big syndicates shall see fit to complete their 
systems of ‘*: branch stores” and long-distance distribution. 

But let him be comforted. The triumph of his conquerors will 
be brief. As the mammoth store -is bigger than his shop, even 
so is the nation bigger than the mammoth store. As the syndicates 
haye swallowed the small businesses. so shall the nation presently 
swallow the syndicates. The established law of the superior econ- 
omy and efficiency of combined action, by which the syndicates are 
enabled to replace the small businesses, points steadily and unmis- 
takably to a national organization of industry as the supreme 
economy, with the advantage that under it the economy effected, 
instead of inuring to the profit of capitalists, as under the previous 
less complete combination, will redound equally to the gain of all 
the people, as partners in the national co-operative firm. 


Shall Railroad Men be Enlisted ? 


The Scotch railway strike has not been an unmixed evil even to 
the strikers. The tory leaders in Parliament made a great discov- 
ery in a recent debate. Myr. Channing, a tory of the Randolph 
Churchill stamp and an American by bith, introduced a resolution 
sympathizing with the overworked train-men and urging the 
beard of trade to limit the hours of work. Mr. Smith, the consery- 
ative leader, promptly rejected the resolution of his political as- 
sociate, but so strong was the sentiment in favor of governmental 
action that Mr. Smith submitted to the appointment of a com- 
mittee of inquiry, thus saying the ministry the mortification of a 
defeat, 


This turn of affairs in Parliament will be a revelation to many 
who do not realize the rapid steps that socialism is taking in Great 
Britain. It is proposed to enlist rather than hire railr.:ad men. 
Such an industrial army would necessarily imply government super- 
vision, and ultimately government ownership. Such an outcome 
does not scem to frighten off re ormers, however. 


Nationalists in the New Congress. 


When South Dakota, Illinois and Florida have elected successors 
to their United States senators whose terms soon expire, there will 
be 88 members in that body. Of these, in all probability, 46 will 
be republican, 36 democratic and three will represent the farmers’ 
interests. ‘These three come from Kansas, Georgia and South 
Carolina, and they are all avowed believers in state ownership of 
railroads. Senator Gordon is not, we believe, on record as to the 
federal ownership of interstate roads. Upon such an issue, how- 
ever, if he follows his constituency, he would be upon the side of 
the Alliance men. The 52d Congress will thus have a modest nest- 
egg of nationalism which promises to hatch mischief in due time 
for the mney changers. 


Municipal Lighting in Massachusetts. 


The issue of the legislative hearings this last week on the petition 
for permission for towns to make gas aml electricity and light their 
own streets has been a very straight and square one between the 
people and the corporations. On the one side have been the paid 
attorneys of a league of corporations, representing $35,000,000 of 
capital; on the other hand unpaid representatives of the people. It 
has been dollars against people. Of late dollars have been in the 
habit of weighing more than people, and some persons seem to think 
that they will in this instance. ‘They fail to take account of a very 
profound change that has for some time been going on in the public 
mind as to the relative importance of money and men  Tereafter 
men are going to weigh more and money less. Politicians looking 
out for careers please take notice. By the way, Mr. Cross 
gave some very damaging expert evidence as to the present service 
by private companies. ‘This evidence nationalists are very glad to 
use; but where Mr. Cross goes farther and proposes to substitute a 
system of gas service which is a sort of half-way compromise be- 
tween city service and private service, the nationalists part com- 
pany with him entirely. They are not engaged in this enterprise 
for the sake of helping one corporation at the expense of another. 
They stand for the people and the people’s right to attend to their 
own business. If there is any profit in this gas business, why 
should Mr. Cross haye it any more than the present incumbents? 
Whatever profit there may be the people want and they want it all. 
The people are growing very greedy. Mr. Cross’s proposition bears 
about the same relation to the nationalist programme in the matter 
of municipal lighting that the Wanamaker postal telegraph com- 
promise does to the nationalist demand for the nationalization of 
the telegraph. 


The Nationalist Magazine for February, just out, leads off with 
an article on *‘ The Credit Foncier of Sinaloa,’ by W. Sherman 
Felt, which, however, should not be understood as committing 
nationalists in any way to ‘the support of colonial enterprises. 
Two strong chapters in Mr. Salisbury’s story, ‘‘The Birth of Free- 
dom,” follow. Edward H. Rogers discusses ‘‘ Public Work and 
Nationalism” in an interesting way, and Max Georgii lays down 
some very correct doctrine on the relation of state ownership of 
industries to nationalism, showing that unless realized in the 
nationalistic spirit such ownership does not necessarily imply prog- 
ress toward nationalism. William Schuyler contributes a striking 
experience called ‘* Out of Darkness into Darkness,” and Ada C. 
Stoddard has some good verse. Ida Whipple Benham’s poem, 
““ Winter Wheat,” ought to encourage nationalists when they feel 
blue— if ever they do. The letters to the editor and other de- 
partments are really very good. The New Nation is naturally 
prejudiced in favor of any nationalist publication, but though we 
say it who shouldn’t, the Nationalist is a good magazine. 


Political parties in need of new and popular issues will consult 
their advantage by calling at The New Nation office, where a full 
stock is kept on hand. 
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NEGLECT OF THE ETHICS OF JESUS. 


The address delivered by Prof. Charles A. 
Briggs a fortnight ago, upon the occasion of 
his installation in the chair of Biblical The- 
ology in Union Theological seminary, has 
attracted wide attention. Prof. Briggs was 
for many years professor of Hebrew in the 
same institution. One passage of this re- 
markable address deserves to be read by 
others than polemical writers and their fol- 
lowers. He says:— 


“But the greatest sin against the Bible 
has been the neglect of the ethics of Jesus. 
Tolstoi says the Christians think that Jesus 
did not mean what he said. ‘Tolstoi's criti- 
cism is severe, but is it not just? If we 
really believed that Jesus meant what he 
said, how could we live such selfish lives? 
It is my opinion that if the grace of God 
should so impel a man that he could be 
transformed into the image of the holy Jesus, 
the cry would resound through the streets of 
New York, ‘Crucify him! crucify him!’” 


PRES. JOHNSTON’ S PROPHECY. 


At the annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
State historical society at Madison, Wis., 
the middle of January, President Johnston, 
one of the most scholarly men in the West 
and holding one of the most dignified and 
conservative positions in that part of the 
country, said in the course of his address: 
“ Everything around us shows that we are 
moving rapidly on to, it is to be hoped, a still 
higher plane of civilizatiun. One of the 
greatest problems of civilization has eyer 
been the antagonism between the individual 
and society, between private and common 
interests. At no period in the history of the 
world has, in one sense, society been so 
bound together as at present; and at the 
same time, at no period have the duties of 
the individual held him so lightly to the so- 
cial whole. If he pays his taxes he may fight 
his fellow to the death in the arena of trade, 
and he is not expected to heave even a sigh 
for the dead and wounded who fall upon 
every side.” 

Alluding to the railroad situation Mr. John- 
ston added: ‘‘ Unless all signs fail, before 
another generation passes, the highways of 
the people will belong to the nation. In the 
days of ancient Rome the imperial roads 
crossed the empire from Parthia on the east 
to far-off Caledonia on the west; in England 
we hear of the king’s highway, the king 
standing for the state; but since the inven- 
tion of steam the great highways of com- 
merce which bind state to state and ocean to 
ocean, and upon which the very existence of 
our great cities depend, belong to private 
individuals. In these and other instances 
the old problem of civilization, the individual 
versus the community, will soon call for 
settlement.” 

Postmaster-General Wanamaker in a recent 
interview said: ‘‘The postal telegraph bills 
before the Senate and the House give all 
telegraph companies the right to bid for the 
business, only they fix the rate about a third 
below that which the monopolies charge. 
Here, for instance, are two great machines. 
One is the United telegraph cortpanies. 
dominated and made inordinately profitable 
by one company. The other is the ten 
thousand carriers of the post-office depart- 
ment and the other employees inside and 
outside of our free-delivery post-offices. 
Suppose a company can use these carriers 
and messengers free of charge, can it not do 
its business cheaper and bring telegraphy 
within the reach of more people? ‘I here will 
be no increased cost to the government, 
save, perhaps, in the little which will be ex- 
pended by a small bureau managing it, 
which will be more than supported by the 
increase in the postal revenue,” 


THE BRITISH POST-OFFICE AND 
THE TELEGRAPH. II. 


LONDON, Jan. 25, 1891. 

The years 1867-8 were anni mirabiles in 
Parliamentary annals. A conservative min- 
istry was in oflice, which reigned and could 
not govern, being dependent on the votes of 
a House of Commons where sat a liberal 
majority. Yet from the necessities of the 
tories the people obtained a more generous 
franchise reform bill than had been offered 
by the timidity of the party of ‘‘ peace, re- 
trenchment and reform.’’ And, as in the 
case of the telegraph, it was due to the 
straits Mr. Disraeli found himself in, that 
the car of progress was impelled farther on, 
and the public activities extended to another 
branch of the business of communication, 
Willing as the opposition were to wound, he 
guessed they would not venture to strike, 
but would probably welcome the measure in 
the attitude of candid friend; and the event 
justified his surmise. 

In June, 1868, the proposals of the govern- 
ment were brought before the House by Mr 
Ward Hunt, chancellor of the exchequer, 
who congratulated himself on the stringth 
of public feeling in their favor. In this, 
contrary to expectation, the newspaper press 
shared, for it was much dissatisfied with its 
involuntary dependence on the telegraph 
companies for the collection of intelligence. 
What adverse petitions there were came 
almost solely from tle companies and share- 
holders. In regard to finance, the govern- 
ment estimated the cost of purchase, includ- 
ing the charges of necessary extensions of the 
lines, at from £3,000,000 to £4,000,000; and 
anticipated a revenue of £210,000, out of 
which they propesed to pay the interest, 
reckoned at three and a half per cent on the 
debt. 

In the debate that followed, they were re- 
proached for undertaking such a big measure 
on the mere statement of a post-office official, 
and for neglecting the enta» glement of tele- 
graphic with railway business, a circum- 
stance which it was declared debarred the 
possibility of state management. There 


were at least 250 agreements between rail- 
roads and telegraph companies, which in 


many cases gave on emergencies the whole 
control of the wires to the former. How 
could the government, it was asked, get 
over the difficulty of moving the thousands of 
carriages und wagons hourly shifted from 
one part of the lines to another? The usual 
complaint was made that private enterprise 
had been left to initiate the telegraphs with- 
out aid from the government, which did not 
intervene until these undertakings were 
yielding fair dividends, —a complaiit as 
ancient as it is stupid, which has too long 
adorned the pages of economic manuals in 
the shape of that old familiar story of 
Bastiat’s of Peter’s just claim to the reward 
of inventing a plane, as if the community 
could be expected forever to smile a grate- 
ful acquiescence for an invention of which 
the full profit was reaped by the inventor or 
his heirs. 

Not to mention the finer issues as to how 
much the inventor owes to society, which 


has made his ideas in the first place, and in 
the second sustained and educated him, it is 
interesting to speculate what reward the 
Prometheus had who first produced fire, not 
from the sky, but from sticks or f#nt, and 
made cooking and civilization a possibility. 
Yet this was a discovery far surpassing in 
importance the Stephenson locomotive or 
those modern electric marvels which promise 
riches beyond the wealth of ‘‘ Ormuz and of 
Ind” to him who shall first get his name 
associated with their application. 

Another point on which the chief speaker 
for the opposition laid stress, with more 
show of reason, was the danger of state 
control involving state espionage of tele- 
graphic communication. Great indignation 
had been aroused, and deservedly so, some 
years previously by Sir James Graham’s 
action in opening the letters of Mazzini; and 
at first sight people shrank from the idea of 
further countenancing what might establish 
in England the methods of continental des- 
potism. It did not occur to them that the 
state conveyance of letters was open to the 
same objection, or that the government might 
equally well bribe the companies to part 
with required information, unless restrained 
by a wholesome fear of public opinion, in 
which, after all said and done, sovereignty 
resides. Perhaps government cannot afford 
to dispense with the power of overhaul- 
ing the correspondence intrusted to it, in 
which case, then, it is the more important 
that such power shall be exercised only in 
the general interest and by governments 
really representative. It is to be hoped that 
the liberal party leaders, who were so exer- 
cised on this head in 1868, can lay the flattering 
unction to their souls that they were morally 
entitled 14 years later to sanction that tam- 
pering with the letters of the Irish national- 
ists as to which Sir William Harcourt was 
often questioned 

Not only was the government told that 
their assumption of the telegraphs would 
jeopardize the supremacy of the existing 
system by discouraging improvements, but 
the benefit of a uniform shilling charge was 
roundly denied, especially in view of the ex- 
istence of sixpenny telegrams in London and 
other jarge towns. In these populous 
centres, from which the companies derived 
the greater part of their profits, what ad- 
vantage, it was asked, would accrue from the 
establishment of the uniform shilling rate? 
The general mass of the people, sailors, 
shoemakers, blacksmiths, even farmers and 
small tradesmen, would scarcely ever use the 
telegraph, and should not therefore be called 
upon to bear the burden of the great outlay 
proposed by the government. The one man 
in a thousand who wished to send atelegrain, 
had no right to come upon the other 999 tax- 
payers for the cost of the luxury. The 
member who used this argument undoubt- 
edly put his finger on a weak spot in the cal- 
culations on which the government rested 
their case; though his opposition was weak- 
ened by his undisguised championing of the 
railways and his animosity towards the post- 
office for entering into competition with 
them as common carriers, ‘‘ poaching on 
other people’s manors,” as naively expressed. 
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It must not be forgotten that while the 
post-office in introducing the uniform penny 
charge for letters had no leeway to make up 
through the cost of acquiring private prop- 
erty, it took no less than 16 years before the 
postal revenue regained its former amount. 
That increased facilities of communication 
largely develop the national resources, can- 
not be gainsaid; but the benefit of a reduced 
telegraph tariff was more likely, however 
much it might assist wholesale houses to 
economize capital, to be more immediately 
felt by the speculators or the bookmaker and 
his clients. 

Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Goschen, then little 
suspecting what revenges the whirligig of 
time had in store for them, took part in the 
discussion, and expressed themselves appre- 
hensive of the influence the government 
might exert on the communication of intel- 
ligence at the approaching general election, 
acharge to which the proverb “ quis’excuse, 
s’accuse” was the obvious reply. Mr. Glad- 
stone, already an ‘‘old parliamentary hand,” 
got up to reproye Sir Stafford Northcote for 
stating that the opposition was inspired by 
malice prepense, which it would have hardly 
occurred to any one else to deny, and tosuggest 
that the question of making a government 
monopoly was very serious—a difficulty he 
had not experienced when he had previously 
smiled approbation on Mr. Scudamore’s prop- 
ositions. In fact, the opposition were an- 
noyed that Mr. Disraeli had been before- 
hand with them. They hardly liked, as at 
first intended, to vote the measure down, and 
disappoint the expectations of an influential 
portion of the community. so they confined 
themselves to damning it with faint praise. 
Instead of being passed at the second reading 
the bill was referred to a select committee to 
inquire into these questions of monopoly, 
secrecy, special rates, etc. It was apity that, 
while hinting suspicion and ‘hesitating dis- 
like,” the opposition failed to consider the 
probability that their zeal for thorough in- 
vestigation was raising the companies’ terms, 
and likely to prove a costly item for the tax- 
payers 

The report of the select committee, which 
was presented in the middle of July, runs up 
to over 300 pages, and space only permits 
me to make it a ‘- tedious brief” tale. Among 
the issues brought out was the baselessness 
of the common suspicion of the conduct of 
public officials which had become almost a 
national characteristic. On this head itis well 
torecord the answer of Mr. G. Harrison, an 
eminent business man: ‘‘ The time has passed 
when eyery aciion of government was looked 
upon with suspicion. It is now admitted to 
be an organization capable of the most val- 
uable uses: its members are not suspected of 
speculation in stocks or produce, and its ser- 
yants are believed to be as trustworthy as 
those in great public companies or asso- 
ciations.” This eulogy was worth having in 
the days. when the ‘inspired bagman” ideal 
was in its zenith, When the judgment is 
weak, says the adage, the prejudice is strong. 
Yet one would not have thought that popular 
prejudice could long withstand the simple 
consideration what an obvious advantage it 
would be to be able to confide telegraphic cor- 


respondence to a public department directed 
by statesmen chosen by the nation for integrity 
and talent, rather than to business men whose 
one preoccupation would be the extraction of 
fat dividends for their shareholders. 

Probably it was true that poorly paid 
clerks were sometimes induced to divulge 
the contents of telegrams to parties inter- 
ested; but why people should have supposed 
that the telegraph clerk would be more open 
to corruption because his salary was de- 
frayed from the parliamentary vote and his 
berth became more secure, is past finding 
out. State administration, however, was 
odious to the blatant commercialism of 
30 years ago, and to such “ idols of the cave” 
few hesitated to bow. Accordingly we 
need not be surprised to find that the select 
committee recommended and parliament de- 
cided to make the unauthorized communica- 
tion of telegraphic intelligence a misde- 
meanor, regardless of the fact that any 
tapping of the wires could be made unavyail- 
ing by the use of a cipher. 

In regard to monopoly and the irresponsi- 
bility of government, the inquiry showed 
that the proposed transfer could make like 
change for the worse. The telegraph com- 
panies protected themselves by stringent 
regulations, sufficient to daunt the most 
hardy Briton from seeking redress, unless 
he had the golden sands of Pactolus to 
resort to. One case was referred to at this 
time, where a firm had been ruined by a mis- 
take in a figure, and had been unable to get 
the least satisfaction. It was easier to pluck 
grapes off thistles than to obtain com- 
pensation from these wealthy bodies, whose 
directors clamored loudly about coercion 
and confiscation at the suggestion that the 
government should buy up one of the smaller 
companies, and compete in the market with 
the aid of the national credit and resources. 

The late Prof. W. S. Jevons, who was 
examined as to the advisability of rendering 
the telegraphic business a state monopoly, tes- 
tified strongly in favor of the view that the 
public would have much better means of 
redress if the system were directed by a 
public department. Amalgamation of the 
companies was, in his opinion, a step toward 
monopoly, and that in private hands they 
might be dangerous to the public. Jevons, 
however, took up rather a narrow ground in 
his recommendation that communications 
failing to pay should be discontinued, to act 
op which principle would entail the sacrifice 
of uniformity of rate. He was not, more- 
over, consistent. When a member of the 
committee, a doughty railway magnate, 
drew him on the then burning question of 
railway monopoly, he said he was disinclined 
to see it transferred to the state, his reason 
being that there were so many millions of 
fixed property invested, although he ad- 
mitted that the railway companies were able 
to raise rates and tax a town almost at 
pleasure. Despite his alertness of mind 
Jevons would seem to have had little grasp 
of the great changes in the economic situa- 
tion, and in ideas of public policy, which 
were working out so rapidly under his eyes. 
He scarcely got beyond his demand and 
supply region and his work has suffered from 


the lack of that genuine sympathy with the 
disinherited conspicuous in the John Stewart 
Mill he criticised so sharply. 

Before dismissing this aspect of the ques- 
tion, it is sufficient, as illustrating the prac- 
tical monopoly held by the companies, to 
refer to the complaints of two newspaper 
proprietors, one of whom unexpectedly found 
himself required to settle the outstanding 
debt incurred by the vendor of the property 
he had bought, while the other found that 
his industrial freedom had so far disappeared 
that he was threatened by the directors of 
the British and Irish Magnetic company for 
his audacity in publishing an article in favor 
of the transfer of the telegraphs to the goy- 
ernment. Such a result of ‘‘ unfettered in- 
dustry”” would have seemed almost an im- 
possibility to the facile optimism of the early 
founders of the ‘‘ classical” political econ- 
omy. Yet this disappearance of free com- 
petition is becoming a marked feature of the 
industrial world, and is in itself enough to 
give pause to the most confident individual- 
ist. There can be little hesitation in choos- 
ing, when it is plainly understood that a re- 
sponsible state control is the alternative to 
the administration of production by a secret 
and possibly tyrannous oligarchy. 

A. R. DRYHURST. 


SHALL THE GOVERNMENT FORE- 
CLOSE ON THE PACIFIC RAILWAYS? 


The people of the United States, through 
their government, originally paid for the 
building of the Pacific railways the sum of 
$64,623,512, in bonds. On these bonds they 
have paid, up to June 30, 1890, interest 
amounting to $86,363,968, so that the total 
outlay is $150,987,480. In transportation 
and cash the companies have repaid $38,943,- 
584, leaving a liability to the government 
of $112,043,896. This liability is steadily in- 
creasing, for the government annually pays 
out a much larger sum than it receives from 
the companies. These subsidies, which were 
made in bonds, do not represent the total 
benefit conferred upon the railway compa- 
nies, forin addition they received subsidies in 
the shape of enormous grants of land. The 
relations that have arisen between these com- 
panies and the government furnish a good 
illustration of the difference between a nation 
carrying out a public undertaking on its own 
account and inducing ‘ private enterprise ” 
to do it by the aid of liberal gifts. 

The history of these Pacific railways has, al- 
most from the beginning. been one of constant 
perplexity, contention, fraud and corrup- 
tion. In view ofthe enormous expenditures 
in money and land made by the government 
for the work, the high cost of the service 
and the comparative inefficiency of the same, 
the oppression of the people by private cor- 
porations created to serve them, the waste 
of time by Congress and by government 
officials in considering the questions arising 
and in endeavors to effect an adjustment of 
the difficulties, the public scandals developed, 
the corruption generated, the building up of 
enormous personal fortunes out of these cor- 
porations and mainly upon the basis of the 
aid contributed by the government, the use 
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of these vast fortunes in purchasing Legis- 
latures, demoralizing entire states and tyran- 
nizing over their inhabitants, the control of 
these corporations by dishonest and un- 
scrupulous men, the use of their securities 
to further stock-gambling of the worst kind, 
and thus contributing largely towards the es- 
tablishment of a plutocracy to rule the land,— 
in view of these facts there can be no doubt 
that it would have been far cheaper had the 
government built and operated the Pacific 
railways itself. 

The time set for the railways to fulfil their 
obligations to the government will expire 
in 1897. There is not the shadow of a pros- 
pect that these obligations willbe met. Shall 
a readjustment be effected, or shall the gov- 
ernment foreclose its mortgages and take 
possession of the railways? There are four 
of these railways, knownas ‘‘ bonded roads,” 
in distinction from the many other railways 
which have been subsidized by grants of land 
alone. These are the Union Pacific, the Cen- 
tral Pacific, the Sioux. City & Pacific, and 
the central branch of the Union Pacific. 


The Union Pacific is now again under the | 


control of Jay Gould. While under the man- 
agement of Charles Francis Adams the com- 
pany honestly endeavored to deal squarely 
withthe government and fulfil its obligations. 
Under Jay Gould’s management the reverse 
was the case, and there is no reason to expect 
anything otherwise upon his return to power. 
The dishonorable conduct of the Central 
Pacific in its relations with the government 
is well known. The Central Pacific is now 
leased to the Southern Pacific company; the 
former company originally leased the South- 
ern Pacific, and the change is said to have 
been made in order to facilitate an escape 
from the obligations of the former to the 
government. The central branch of the 
Union Pacific is now leased to the Missouri 
Pacific, and was virtually stolen from the 
Union Pacific by Jay Gould; the Missouri 
Pacific is aGould road, and the central branch 
came to it as a portion of the plunder from 
the Union Pacific when it was substantially 
wrecked by that worthy. The Sioux City & 
Pacific is now a portion of the great Chicago 
& Northwestern railway, a Vanderbilt line. 
It has the reputation of being merciless in its 
dealing with the public and with its employees, 
and is the corporation which, as the parent 
of the various sub-companies concerned, was 
responsible for the infamous Spring Valley 
outrage, whose tale has been so eloquently 
told by Henry D. Lloyd in his book, ‘‘A 
Strike of Millionuaires Against Miners.” 
The holdings in these four companies are 
now mainly speculative, or in the hands of 
railway kings. Persons who went -nto 
the Union Pacific for investment purposes 
while it was in honest hands have now 
nearly all got out or been squeezed out. 
There can be but very few widows and 
orphans concerned in any of these companies 
now, and therefore there can be but slight 
objection to foreclosure on the sentimental 
ground of hardship to innocent individuals. 
The Union Pacific has received $33,539,512 
from the government in subsidy bonds, upon 
which the government has paid interest 
amounting to $45,473,778. The company has 


repaid in transportation services and cash 
$26,995,727, making its liability to the gov- 
ernment, on June 30, 1890, $51,717,562. 
Under the Thurman Act of 1878, %5 per 
cent of the net earnings of such portions of 
the line as have been aided by the issue of 
government bonds are paid annually into the 
treasury. It has been claimed that the guar- 
antee of the bonds and stocks of other rail- 
way corporations whose lines are operated in 
connection with the Union Pacific are in 
violation of the law, and that they have the 
effect and are made with the purpose of 
defrauding the government; but this action 
has been pronounced legitimate by the secre- 
tary of the treasury, to whom the question 
was referred. The portions of the Union 
Pacific built by the aid of the subsidies in 
bonds are: On the main line a fraction over 
1,034 miles, from Omaha to five miles beyond 
Ogden, to a junction with the Central Pacific 
track; and on the Kansas division, formerly 
the Kansas Pacific railway, from Kansas City 
about 394 miles west from the Missouri 
river. 

The Central Pacific has received from the 
government $27,855,680 in subsidy bonds, 
upon which the United States has paid as 
interest $36,820,189. In transportation ser- 
vices and cash the company has repaid $11,- 
349,104, making a net liability, on June 30, 
1890, of $53,326,765. The Thurman act also 
applies to the Central Pacific. The amount 
due the government for 1889 under that act 
was $458,242, whilst the United States paid 
out during the corresponding period the sum 
of $1,671,340 interest on the bonds issued to 
the company. The total length of the Cen- 
tral Pacific is 1,860.28 miles, of which 860.66 
miles, extending from Ogden to Sacramento, 
and thence by way of Niles to San José, 
California, was aided by the United States 
with bonds and lands, and is therefore sub- 
ject to the requirements of the law. 

The Sioux City & Pacific railroad is a com- 
paratively short line extending from Sioux 
City, Iowa, to Fremont, Nebraska, 107.42 
miles. It forms a part of the Chicago & 
Northwestern railway’s through line from 
St. Paul to Omaha. The subsidized portion 
comprises 101.58 miles, a short section in 
Iowa not having been aided. The subsidy 
bonds issued by the government amounted 
to $1,628,320, and up to June 30, 1890, there 
had been paid by the United States interest 
amounting to 2,148,191, and there had been 
retained by the treasury on account of trans- 
portation services rendered the government 
the sum of $165,047, leaving an aggregate 
due, on that date, of $3,611,464. The Thur- 
man act does not apply to this line, and the 
government is entitled to receive but five per 
cent of its net earnings and to retain but one 
half of the sum due for transportation ser- 
vice. These two amounts will not average 
$20,000 a year, while the interest annually 
paid by the United States on the bonds issued 
amounts to $97,699. The United States com- 
missioner of railroads, H. A. Taylor, says 
that the government is certain to sustain a 
heavy loss on its claim against this line. 

The subsidized portion of the Central 
Branch of the Union Pacific extends from 
Atchison to Waterville, Kan., a distance of 


100 miles. Subsidy bonds to the amount of 
$1,600,000 were issued to aid in the construc- 
tion. The interest paid by the United States 
amounted to $2,221,808, and there has been 
repaid in transportation services and cash the 
sum of $433,704, leaving a liability to the 
government, on June 30, 1890, $3,388,103. 

The sinking funds of the Union and Cen- 
tral Pacific companies held by the secretary 
of the treasury on June 30, 1890, amounted to 
$15,029,020, the Union Pacific having to its 
credit $10,413,867.80, and the Central Pacific 
$4,615,152. 

What would be the effect of foreclosure? 
In the first place, it would place the goyern- 
ment in the possession of a fraction over 
2,490 miles of railway. Of this total, some- 
thing more than 595 miles would consist of 
three detached sections forming portions of 
three great systems, leaving something over 
1,894 miles of continuous track from Omaha 
to San José in California. This would give 
the government a great Pacific line from the 
Missouri river to the Golden Gate, for it 
would be an easy thing to construct the con- 
necting link between San José and San Fran- 
cisco. 

The great Union Pacific railway system 
would be most seriously affected of all. 
While foreclosure would take but a fraction 
of the grand total of railway lines owned or 
controlled by the company — 1,034 out of 
7,178 miles — it would be the most important 
part of the whole; the spinal column of its 
anatomy, so to speak. Possibly it would not 
disintegrate the system, and through other 
lines the Union Pacific might perhaps still 
form transcontinental connections. But it 
would be deprived of its main through route, 
and it does not seem impossible that the 
demoralization thus caused might enable the 
government to secure control, by lease and 
otherwise, of the remaining portion of the 
entire system. 

The Southern Pacific company, which 
leases and substantially owns the Central 
Pacific, would not be so gravely injured as 
the Union Pacific. Originally the tail, the 
Southern Pacific long since became the dog, 
and now does all the wagging. Its loss of 
the Central Pacific — out of which the great 
personal fortunes that have created the 
Southern Pacific were chiefly made while the 
Central was steadily defaulting in its indebt- 
edness to the government— would bring 
into the Pacific Coast region the most seri- 
ous competitor it has yet encountered, but it 
would still have left a great transcontinental 
route. 

It has been urged that the government 
should forclose the Union and Central Paci- 
fic railways and operate them as an experi- 
ment to demonstrate the advisability of 
government ownership of railways. While 
there is something in this point of view, its 
success or failure would not prove so much 
as might be anticipated. There would be 
but one government line, complicated by its 
relations with private lines and connections 
on every hand. The advantages of railway 
nationalization elsewhere have been shown 
sufficiently to demonstrate its advisability 
with us, and nothing but a plan for the na- 
tionalization of all the railway lines of the 
country will be satisfactory. Public sient- 
ment is growing in that direction with enor- 
mous rapidity, and it seems probable that 
long before 1897 arrives—so rapidly do 
great industrial and economic changes place 
nowadays — a general railway nationalization 
will not only have been determined upon, 
but carried into effect. 

As to the aspects of foreclosure from the 
equitable point of view: there is no reason 
why the government should show more leni- 
ency in enforcing its claims against these 
corporations than private parties would 
manifest under similar circumstances. The 
government has been altogether too lenient, 
and had these companies defaulted so out- 
rageously upon securities held by private 
creditors they would long since have been 
brought to terms. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS. 


{tems of information concerning the work and 
proceedings of nationalist clubs curdially solicited.] 


New England. 


The Somerville Nationalist Club, No. 1, held 
an interesting and successful meeting at Ban- 
quet hall, Union Square, on the 2d. Vice-Presi- 
dent Ginty presided, and the hall was well filled 
with an intelligent audience. After a. well- 
rendered piano solo by Mrs. Davis, and an ex- 
cellent duet by the Misses Davis, both of which 
were heartily applauded, Henry R. Legate was 
introduced fer a short talk upon nationalism. 
After briefly and pertinently stating the aims and 
objects of the movement, he gave some phases 
of its growth and spoke of its increasing favor 
among all classes of people all over the country. 
He touched upon the hearings in reference to gas 
and electric light legislation before the com- 
mittee at the state honse, and claimed that the 
principal influence that prevented the securing 
of this much-desired privilege by the people was 
the interested corporations. The speaker closed 
with an appeal to all to aid in bringing about a 
more equitable economie condition. Mr. Davis 
then gave a violin solo which was thoroughly 
enjoyed, followed by recitations by Miss Lan- 
sing and Miss Leavitt. A cornet solo by Mr. 
Davis and a piano solo by Miss White were 
pleasing features of the entertainment. Dr. 
Roscoe gave a short talk upon co-operation, 
showing a familiarity with such societies in 
England. The members consider it the most 
successful meeting the club had ever held. 
They have a pleasant and quite commodious 
hall, and the club is especially active in securing 
signatures to the gas and electric light petition, 
haying already secured over 1,500 names. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 2, held its 
regular meeting at Twilight hall, Monday even- 
ing, February 2. Arthur Hildreth of Boston 
read a very interesting paper, and greatly amused 
his audience by treating the present economic 
and industrial condition in a facetious way, and 
his hits at some of the most prominent political 
economists and their attempts to bolster up the 
present system were thoroughly appreciated. 
Vice-President John W. Wiggin presided. The 
attendance was large, as it usually is at the 
meetings of this club, and all seemed to enjoy 
the address. 


The Lynn Nationalist club held a social meet- 
ing at Lee hall January 28. John Ransom 
Bridge of Boston read an interesting paper, 
choosing as his subject ‘‘Our Industrial Tread- 
mill.”’ He enlarged upon the evils of present 
social and industrial arrangements and presented 
some new material for reflection. The audience, 
which was the largest of the season, was com- 
posed chiefly of working people, who seemed to 
be much impressed with the points made. The 
committee in charge of educational matters re- 
cently decided to petition the Legislature to pro- 
vide for a system of industrial training in the 
larger cities and towns for graduates of grammar- 
school courses. 


The Bristol (Conn.) Nationalist, Club No. 1, is 
interesting itself in the obtaining of a borongh 
charter, but they favor a provision therein for 
municipal ownership of all services that are 
essential to the health, comfort and prosperity 
of all the people; like transportation, water 
supply and street lighting. The president of the 
club, George A. Gowdy, is especially active in 
this direction, contributing many articles to the 
local papers, in which he advocates the nation- 
alist principles. Rey. F. E. Tower is a leading 
member of the club, and devotes much of his 
time to the causes of nationalism. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 4, met 
Wednesday night at 90 Worcester street, Presi- 
dent Henry Lemon in the chair. The legisla- 
tive committee reported that the committee on 
elections were not disposed to allow more time 
for discussion, as the club committee were not 
allowed sufficient time in which to present their 
views. The next social meeting of the club 
will be held on the 18th. The committee in 
charge are making all necessary arrangements 
for an enjoyable time, being highly encouraged 
by the success of their first winter socials. 


Sylvester Baxter of the Boston Nationalist 
Club, No. 1, gave a talk last Wednesday evening 
at the studio of Ross Turner to a number of 
artists upon ‘‘Some Aspects of Art in Relation 
to Nationalism.” 


The Connecticut labor convention takes 
stronger and broader ground than ever before, 
declaring for public control of railroads, tele- 
graphs and telephones. 


Middle States. 


The New York Nationalist Club, No. 3, were 
fortunate cnough at a late mecting to secure as 
Tecturer H. B. Salisbury. The subject of his dis- 
course was: ‘‘ Let Us Come Together.” Mr. 
Salisbury is well known as the author of several 
nationalistic stories, notably the ‘‘ Birth of Free- 
dom,” now running in the Nationalist magazine. 
He described the utter planlessness of the wide- 
spread efforts being made for a better social and 
industrious condition, and plead for a coming 
together of the various forces; he pointed some 
fundamental principles upon which all agreed, 
and spoke of the farmer as at last wide-awake, 
and in a proper frame of mind to listen to ‘‘ the 
gospel of economic justice to all.” Club, No. 3, 
held an overflow meeting on Sunday afternoon, 
the occasion being a debate on socialism ys. in- 
dividualism. Walter Vrooman advocated the 
former, E. O’Shea the latter, and the discussion 
occupied some two hours. 


The Radical Club of New York announced a 
meeting for Thursday last, the object being to 
form an organization for the publication of tracts 
on the burning local questions of the day. There 
has been talk there for some weeks past of form- 
ing a society akin to the Fabian society in Eng- 
land, which has done invaluable work in the 
past seven years, both by the issuance of such 
tracts as ‘“‘ Figures for Londoners,’’ ‘‘ Facts for 
Socialists,’’ ete., and by the supplying from its 
membership lecturers to all bodies which are 
willing to listen to economics as presented from 
the socialist stand-point. The methods adopted 
by the society are shown by its circular to mem- 
bers, in which each recipient is invited to answer 
questions as to where he votes, to what political, 
trade or ethical societies he belongs, what public 
bodies he is associated with, what influence he 
has with gas, tramway, railroad or similar cor- 
porations, what newspapers or periodicals he 
coutributes to, ete. The answers to these ques- 
tions are then utilized for the purpose of putting 
the member to work in the field where he can be 
of the greatest service. 


West and South. 


Ata meeting of the Baltimore Nationalist Club, 
No. 1, January 20, the committee on electric 
lighting made its report, consisting mainly of 
facts and figures that went to show the economy 
to municipalities of doing their own lighting. It 
mentioned the fact that the lighting of its streets 
was one of the heaviest burdens of the munici- 
pality, and that it only needed investigation to 
prove to any unprejudiced person that this was a 
reform much needed. The report was referred 
back to the committee for condensation, with 
a recommendation that it be presented to the 
city authorities. and a copy to each of the local 
newspapers. The club is looking for new and 
permanent headquarters, where it can hold 
weekly meetings. 


The Washington Nationalist Club, No. 1, was 
recently addressed by Ralph Beaumont, editor 
of the National Citizens’ Alliance. He called 
atvention to the lack of necessity for labor organ- 
izations before the war, but during that trying 
time and since monopolies have steadily in- 
creased in power, until the contrast between 
wealth and poverty is such as to arrest the at- 
tention of any thoughtful person. He gave a 
brief but interesting account of the growth of the 
Knights of Labor organizations, and said that it 
had at Jast become apparent that in order to re- 
move the wrongs inherent in our present system, 
the laboring men must enter the political arena. 
He thought the laborers should not fight the 
trusts, but encourage them, for they would 
finally all centre in one head, and it was much 
easier to decapitate one than many. F 


Washington Nationalist Club, No. 1, at a 
recent meeting had the pleasure of listening to 
a powerful lecture from its president, Maurice 
Pechin, his subject being “The Triumph of 
Democracy.’’ In opening he said he did not 
refer to the triumph of the late election. He 
referred to the old town-meeting as the best 
form of electoral college under a democracy, as 
by it the clearest and most direct expression of 
the will of the people in the naming of candi- 
dates was secured. The present system results 
simply in a change of bosses, a succession which 
seemed to-day to be the height of ambition. 
Politicians do not lead in reform; they adopt 
them only when the people show strongly in 
their favor. The speaker believed the single 


tax to be a step toward nationalism. Bellamy’s 
army was one, not for destruction, but for the 
preservation of life. If we should offer the 
policy of non-resistance to the average cannibal, 
we would soon find ourselves in the soup. 


Pacific Coast. 


At a recent meeting of the Rosedale (Cal.) 
Nationalist club, Mr. Walder read an original 
paper ‘‘ Nationalism,”’ and also an article from 
the Boston Nationalist by Rabbi Schindler, en- 
titled ‘‘ Nationalism and Liberty.” Singing and 
reciitions by some of the young women of the 
club were features of the meeting. Mr. MeWil- 
liams read the declaration of principles of the 
Baltimore (Md.) Nationalist Club, No 1. The 
deference and homage paid to royalty by the 
average American was most severely and justly 
criticized, and was well received by the members 
present. The club is in good condition, and 
there is no ,abatement of enthusiasm for the na- 
tionalist movement. 


The Los Angeles Nationalist Club, No. 1, is 
conducting a series of lectures by Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson. ‘“‘ Nationalism and the Vir- 
tues’? was her subject at a recent meeting. It 
was handled in an interesting manner, and her 
arguments in favor of nationalism made an iim- 
pression. A letter was read from the secretary 
of the Farmers’ Alliance, stating that his order, 
as he understood it, had nothing to do with the 
convention called at Cincinnati by the Knights 
of Labor. He expressed his opinion that nation- 
alists would be admitted if wishing to attend. 
A committee was appointed to look after the 
publication of Mrs. Stetson’s address. The club 
holds meetings every Sunday afternoon in Tem- 
perance Temple, and good speakers are always 
engaged for addresses. At a recent meeting of 
the club the following resolution, among others, 
was adopted: — 

Resolved, That, while we intend to continue our or- 
ganizations and retain our individuality as nationalists, 
—deprecating all compromises, and reiterating our 
firm belief that the nationalization of all industries is the 
only true solution of the great labor problem, and that 
universal co-operation is the only means that will de- 
stroy poverty, destitution and enforced ignorance among 
the masses, — we would gladly pledge our political sup- 
port and assistance to a party based upon such leading 
issues as the nationalization of transportation and of 
currency, and the extendingof the ballot to all above 
the age of 21, irrespective of sex, as all such reforms 
are but preliminary steps toward the final consumma- 
tion of complete nationalization. 


The Los Angeles Nationalist Club, No. 1, has 
elected C. H. Connell, president, in place of Mr. 
A. R. Street, and Mrs. Junkins, vice-president, 
in place of Mary J. Todd. ‘‘ What shall we do 
to be Saved?’? was the subject of an address 
given by H. C. O’Blennir, and *‘ Nationalism 
and Virtues’’ was the subje¢t of a later lecture 
by Mrs. C. P. Stetson, and on January 18 H. P. 
Peebles, the former president, gave an essay 
upon “ Nationalism.’””? This club has many tal- 
ented members, and great interest is shown in 
their meetings. 


The following is a correct list of California 
nationalist clubs with their respective secretaries : 
Alameda, W. E. Page; Anaheim (farmers), H. 
C. Kellogg; Buena Park, J. H. Whitaker; 
Clearwater, F. A. Atwater; Compton, W. L. 
Steele; Downey, C. E Eberle; Encinitas, T. W. 
Cozens; Fresno, G. F. Alexander; Fullerton, 
R, A. Buchanan; Garden Grove, E. B_ Foote; 
Gilroy, A. Wolirom ; Healdsburg, W. P. Bagleya 
Kaweah, Kate B. Redstone; Lodi, Mis, Laur; 
ce Force Gordon; Long Beach. C. F. Dille; 
Lordsburg, C. N. Ensign; Los Angeles, Club 
No 1, A. Vinelte, 1539 W 1ststreet; Club No. 3, 
B. Loewry, 36 W. 5th street; Club No. 8, Mrs. 
M. J. Berra; First Ward club, Mrs. J. G. Ray- 
mer; Second Ward Club, M. L. Wade; Eighth 
Ward club, H, E. Whitford; National City, W. 
E. Henck; Niles, T. C. Houlihan; Norwalk, E. 
E. Dolland; Oakland, Eugene Hough; Ocean 
View, Col. G. Thistleton; Orange, Charles 
Baker; Pasadena, L. H. Banister; ‘Pomona, AY 
L. Taylor; Riverside, A. Martin; Sacramento, 
Sse Yinell; San Diego, Mrs. Mary A. White; 
San Francisco, Anna H. F. Haskell; Central 
elub, California club, German-American club, 
Pacifie club, F. I. Ramford; Mission club, San 
Jose Club, No. 1, Mrs. M. E. Barker; Club No. 
2, L. A. Tolcott; Santa Ana, J. P. Lesley ; 
Santa Cruz, G. W. Owen; San Mateo, F. te 
Keen; Stockton. Mrs. R. M. Woods; 
land, Mrs. Norcross; Ventura, B. A. Braky; 
West Park, M. E. Morse; Westminster, A. B. 
Bonham; Whittier, George Smith. 


The Weekly Nationalist of San Francisco is 
now being edited by Austin Lewis, the former 
editor, W. C. Owen, having gone to New York. 
The nationalists of California es to support a 
newspaper, and no doubt they will. 
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SOCIALISM IN GOVERNMENT. 
[From the New York Tribune ] 


Most educated men who are fairly in- 
formed regarding the progress of events 
recognize the fact that the governments of 
the civilized world are tending steadily and 
strongly toward a certain species of social- 
ism in their action Some profoundly de- 
plore the fact, and stigmatize the increasing 
interference with matters once left to indi- 
vidual choice or enterprise as paternalism. 
Others rejoice at the change as a distinct 
progress toward better government, toward 
a happier and higher condition of the people, 
and, in a word, toward that form and meas- 
ure of socialism which a sense of Christian 
duty prompts them to welcome. For they 
hold it a sin to shirk their obligations toward 
their fellow-men by asking, ‘““Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” But whether men like or 
dislike this modern tendency in government, 
they are forced to see that it exists. 

Many strive to recoucile this tendency with 
their conceptions of the duties of govern- 
ment by drawing a somewhat difficult dis- 
tinction between the police power of govern- 
ment and its other powers. It may with 
right, they argue, extend its functions to the 
suppression of disease, to the maintenance 
of quarantine, to the protection of the 
people ayainst yellow fever or other epidem- 
ics or adulterations of food injurious to 
health. Even where the health of animals 
and not of human beings is concerned, gov- 
ernment may take measures to suppress the 
cattle disease. But the same men are forced 
to admit that the phrase ‘‘ police powers” 
cannot be very accurately defined. Congress 
and the supreme court make it include the 
regulation of charges on railroads and in 
warehouses. If it is so vague a distinction 
that even by trained legal minds the compe- 
tition of common carriers with each other 
can be held a proper object of police regula- 
tion, but not the competition of doctors with 
each other, or of merchants or of cooks, can 
it have much real value? 

A distinction more commonly made is that 
government should properly undertake those 
things which individual citizens cannot do 
Great works, for instance. which require 
such aggregation of capital, er such exercise 
of power in different states. that they cannot 
well be performed or will not be undertaken 
by private enterprise, may be intrusted to 
the government as the common agent of all 
citizens. But this distinction also breaks 
down in practical application. It was not a 
greater or more difficult work to open the 
mouth of the Missis-ippi than to build the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The little district 
school is not undertaken by government be- 
cause it involves greater capital or larger 
aggregation of force than the creation of 
Yale or Harvard university. ... It is the 
fact that this tendency of government is lia- 
ble to abuse, and subjects the people to con- 
tinual and unwarrantable encroachments 
upon their reasonable freedom. fut in the 
long run who can be better trusted to guard 
against abuses by the people than the people 
themselves? The tyranny of a maj rity is 
the worst of tyranny, it is said, but if we are 
believers in self-government at all, we delib- 
erately choose that risk, because in the long 
run a majority can be trusted to do justice 
more often than any ruler or body of rulers. 
The best government is that which governs 
least, was a maxim, but who would abolish 
common schools for thatreason? Merchants 
who repeat this maxim with the earnestness 
of profound conviction with singular una- 
nimity petition government to pass a bankrupt 
law, and give as their reason that they need 
to be protected against the frauds of swin- 
dling debtors. But that is only protecting 
themselves against their own proneness to 
give credit without care. It is not so easy a 
matter as some suppose to fix limitations of 
the action of the goyerning power. It is the 
common servant of us all, this government, 


and the common sense of all must determine 
in cach case what work it is best that the 
government shall undertake. 


THE ADVANCING KINGDOM. 


““The manifested kingdom of God among 
men, which is the great objective of all 
prophecy,’’—such is the closing phrase of 
Rey. F. E. Tower’s book, entitled “The Ad- 
vancing Kingdom,” which the American Pub- 
lishing Company (Hartford, Conn.) have 
just published. Mr. Tower sces in the pres- 
ent wave of nationalistic sentiment the ap- 
proach of the ‘true society.” He asks, with 
the Christian socialists: ‘What are institu- 
tions but the environment which goes to 
mould human character? Has Christianity no 
bearing on socialrelations? Can Christianity 
afford to ignore the power of environment? 
Environment is not all, but counts for much. 
If a Christian family find their house full 
of sewer gas, do they say, ‘ All we need is a 
change of individual heart, not change of 
drainage’? Would we not cull a family tak- 
ing this position, rearing children in such an 
atmosphere, fanatical, irrational, criminal? 
Good drainage does not make life, but it 


counts for something ; environment is not 
all, but it is something. Our cities to-day 


are filling with moral sewer gas. Shall we 
say all that Christians need to do is to preach 
individual character? ” 

Mr Tower is not many removes from 
those who look upon nationalism as applied 
Christianity, —a phrase recently used by a 
Protestant Episcopal doctor of divinity, and 
he uaturally makes the economic side of the 
movement prominent in his book. Hesays :— 

The mass of the people are already socialists 
in all but the name, for they are asking ques- 
tions which can never be finally answered but by 
the establishment of a new social order more in 
harmony with the great principle of brotherhood 
per des and exemplified by the Son of God him- 
self. 

They are asking, and well they may, why 
there is so much pinching poverty among sober, 
industrious people, while statistics show that 
from 1870 to 1880 the wealth of the nation in- 
creased $20,000,000,000, or $6,250,000 every week, 
proving that if wealth were equally divided, 
every one of the (then) 50,000,000 of the people 
could have lived comfortably and laid up $200 
per year, or $1,000 for every family of five. 

They are asking how it can consist with repub- 
lican institutions that 2,000 capitalists should 
hold more property than the remaining 60,000,- 
000 of the people, enabling each capitalist, on an 
average, to own a city of 30,000 inhabitants. 

They are asking why our laws of inheritance 
are such as to pass down these huge fortunes, 
unbroken or in blocks of scores of millions, to the 
capitalist’s children, who never earned a dollar 
of it, while the children of his employees, who 
have toiled early and late to produce it, get noth- 
ing but increasing burdens of half-paid labor. 

They are asking what this capital represents 
but power to control labor at its will, and if such 
pevee is to be hereditary here, wherein are we 

etter than the countries where a like power, 
under the form of legalized despotism, is heredi- 
tary, —in short, wherein is a hereditary plutoc- 
ree Deaves than a hereditary aristocracy or mon- 
archy ? 

They are asking why railroads that exist only 
by permission of the people should be allowed to 
fix arbitrary rates, and to raise those rates at the 
season when such action tends most to distress 
the poorer classes of the country. 

They are asking why huge combinations (under 
the name of trusts or any other name) should be 
permitted arbitrarily to raise the price of flour, 
sugar, coal and other necessaries of life, thus 
levying a tax on the whole nation for their own 
private benefit, absolutely usurping one of the 
ri prerogatives of government. 

hey are asking why legal justice in this land 
is so tardy and costly that it is virtually denied 
to the poor man, who finds it better to allow hiin- 
self to be torn by the harpies of greed than to 
run the risk of being ‘‘ plucked” by the ‘‘ limbs 
of the law.” 

They are asking, in fine, why our vast social 
system, governmental, industrial and commer- 
cial (for the three are one), is a machine which 
so works that a few carry off the lion’s share, 
while the many are crushed beneath the wheels, 


THE NEW NATION. 


PROSPECTUS 


The New Nation will criticise the existing industrial 
system as radically wrong in morals and preposterous 
economically, and will advocate the substitution therefor, 
as rapidly as practicable, of the plan of national indas- 
trial co-operation, aiming to bring about the economic 
equality of citizens, which is known as nationalism. 


It is intended to make the proposed periodical a news- 
paper of the industrial and social movement. ‘There 
will be an attempt to present a summary, from week to 
week, of noteworthy facts and events in this and foreign 
countries, which illustrate the necessity, the tendencies, 
and the p: ssibilities of industrial reform. It is believed 
that facts are, to-day, the best advocates of nationalism. 
The tendencies of business are arguments to which its 
most stubborn opponents can make no reply. 


The record of events will be supplemented by a cor- 
responding record of thought and opinion upon social 
and industrial questions. Whatever discussions of 
interest in these departments may appear in the book 
and periodical press will receive careful consideration. 


Correspondence from the chief centres of Europe will 
be given. 


In addition to the editorial department, numerous 
special articles by ompetent writers, dealing in detail 
with the defects of the existing industrial system and 
its dangerous tendencies will be furnished. This de- 
structive criticism of the existing system will be sup- 
plemented by discussions of the plan of nationalism ang 
its qualifications for meeting the defects pointed out. 
There will be an attempt to educate the public to an 
intelligent understanding of its claims to be regarded in 
its immediate application as the only possible escape 
from plutocracy, and as promising in its ultimate results 
an industrial order which, while far more efficient than 
the present system in the production of wealth, shall by 
the manner of its distribution satisfy the heart and 
conscience of man, 


Prominence will be given to the fact that nationalism 
is pre-eminently the cause of woman, because it alone, 
amung all doctrines of social reform, recognizes that the 
burden she bears for the race is a title to the human 
heritage and its product as sacred as that of toil. 


In hearty recognition that the Christian churches and 
other religious bodies are awakeuing to the fact that an 
industrial system based upon the principles of human 
brotherhood is nothing more than the practical applica- 
tion of the essential principles of religion and the express 
teachings of Christ, The New Nation will give promi- 
nence to utterances of the pulpit and religious press, 
which indicate a sympathy with industrial reform, and 
will welcome discussions of social problems from a 
religious stand-point. 


As first steps toward nationalism, The New Nation 
will advocate civil-service reform in a more radical form 
than it has been commonly urged heretofore, and will 
propose the organization of all bodies of public emp oyees 
upon a basis of guaranteed righ’s, absolutely preventing 
executive interference with individuals for political 
purposes. The New Nation will advocate the immediate 
nationalization of the telegraph, telephone and express 
service, of the railroad system, and of the coal mines of 
the country. It will advocate the assumption by muni- 
cipalities of all public services nw performed by cor- 
porations, and of any other businesses which may be 
advantageously conducted in the public interest. The 
New Nation will also advocate the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities as between rich and poor, and 
generally speaking will support all reforms tending to 
bumaner, more fraternal and more equal conditions in 
society. 


The New Nation will diligently seek to promote a 
closer union between the various reform bodies and 
industrial organizations, both of artisans and farmers, 
with the purpose of bringing their combined influence 
to bear for the procurement of legislution as to reforms 
upon the necessity of which they agree. 


In view of the fact that the nationalist clubs have 
been of great value to the cause, and in the belief that 
their number and usefulvess may be greatly increased, 
a department of the paper will be devoted to news of 
the clubs, to the publication of their proceedings, to the 
establishment for their benefit of a bureau of informa- 
tion, to an effort to bring them into closer association 
and harmony of action, and to the encouragement of 
their multiplication. 


While naturally counting on the sympathy of persons 
already convinced of the necessity of radical reform, it 
is hoped that The New Nation will prove to be a paper 
which will not need to depend for its support upon the 
sympathy of its audience; but will be found valuable, 
not only to those who wish well to its cause, but to all 
who desire to keep informed upon the present world- 
wide movement for a new and better social order, 
whether they sympathize with it or not. 


EDWARD BELLAMY. 
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© No man in this country speaks with the same 
authority, or deserves more earnest attention.” 


NEW EDITIONS ARE NOW READY OF 


PROF. RICHARD T. ELY’S WORKS. 
Problems of To-Day. 


A Discussion of Protective Tariffs, Taxations and 
Monopolies. 12mo. 1.50. 


(Revised and Enlarged Edition.) 


This work appeals to all classes and conditions of men, 
“ Republicans,” ‘ Democrats,”’ ‘‘ Independents,” Legis- 
Jators, Private Citizens, Merchant Princes, Mechanics 
and Day Laborers, All are alike interested in the ques- 
tion of a protective tariff, the nature of monopolies, the 
welfare of labor, the national surplus, the morality of 
subsidies, ete. 


The Labor Movement in America 


(Revised, with much new and valuable material 
added). 12mo. $1.50. 


‘No one who wishes to understand the problems of 
labor and capital can afford to be without Prof. Ely’s 
work.” — Rochester Chronicle. 


Taxation in American States and 
CITIES. $1.75. 


A work of immense research, and presents in a mas- 
terly manner the whole complex subject of taxation as 
well as the inconsistencies which prevail in parts of this 
country. The volume is made eapecially valuable by 
numerous and carefully compiled tables showing the 
various methods of levying taxes and the comparative 
results in every State of the Union, and will appeal 
especially to tax-payers, lawyers, legislators, and all 
engaged in public affairs. 


12mo. 


Social Aspects of Christianity. 
90 cents. 


Prof. Ely has no respect for shams; he shows what 
Christian socialism is, and how wide the gulf is between 
the professed Christianity of many churches and the 
Christianity of the gospel. 


12mo. 


A Web of Gold. 


By the author of 
12mo. $1.25. 


“ Metzerott, Shoemaker.”’ 


“One of the strongest books of the year.” — Buffalo 
Huepress. 

“All the characters stand qut io bold relief.”’—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

** Noble and inspiring.” — Boston Traveller. 

“Has no end of dramatic passages.” — Troy Times. 


Meizerott, Shoemaker. 


A powerful novel, by KATHARINE PEARSON 
Woops. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


_ One of the brightest books yet published on the Social- 
istic question. It has a definite purpose; it is practical, 
and at the same time it is a captivating story of real life. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


46 East Fourteenth St., New York. 


Are used and 7e-ordered by 3,000 
Advertisers and 3,000 Newspapers. 
Try them for eyery line of business 
and profession, 


GHALLEN, 
~SPUBLISHER, o 
10 Spruce 8t., New York. 


CHALLEN'S 
LABOR 
SAVING 
RECORDS 


Best Genfleman’s Shoe Made, 


It has all the merits of 
both Congress and Lace com- 
bined, without having their 
faults. Made on all the lead- 
ing style lasts, with best ma- 
terial and work, and costs 
$3 to $7 a pair. The best ff. 
shoe in the market for $5. 


“ Unequalled by any other 
Shoe"’ is the universal @ 
testimony of all who 
wear them. 


TarpaiTeD fe T 
(5. } ansuaLlseo 
FOR SALE, AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


At 160 Summer Street, Boston. 


Also by J. N. W. Emmons, Roxbury; L, C. Tyler, 
Arlington; W.T. Roop, Cambridgeport; D. B. Mun- 
roe, Chelsea; T. J. Whittredge, Lawrence; P. J. 
Horgan, Lynn; O. Root & Sons, Pittsfield; Old 
Colony Bout & Shoe Store, Plymouth; H. A. 
Gibbs, Springfield; Rufus Warren & Sons, Wal- 
tham; Young Bros., Woonsocket, R. I. 


If unable to find this Shoe to suit you, in 
shape or quality, write or call upon 


H. T. MARSHALL, 


160 SUMMER ST., BOSTON; or at FACTORY, BROCKTON, MASS. 


All persons are cautioned against purchasing Lawn 
Tennis Shoes having rubber soles with points arranged 
substantially as shown in this cut, unless it has date of 
Patent on each sole as shown in cut, I have a patent on 
the same, and shall prosecute any infringement, as 7 
have licensed no one else to make this shoe; I have li- 
censed others to make my Patent Lace Cong., but all 
such shoes must have woven in each front strap, Mar- 
shall’s Pat., Pat’d May 13, 1884. Any others without 
such straps are infringementa and will be prosecuted to 
the extent of the law. H. T. MARSHALL. 

January, 1891. 
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Address. = 


STL ar ote ae, ee eee 


18 Winter Street, Boston. 


I herewith remtt $2.00 


SLAW. SUBSCRILE TION ODD. 
scriptton to The New Nation. 


IS ISSUED WEEKLY. 


The New Nation, 


Fourteen lines to the inch. 
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To 


THREE GREAT BOOKS 
Liberty for a Year 


For ONE DOLLAR. 


UNPARALLELED PREMIUM OFFER 


To any one cutting out this ad- 
vertisement and sending it with One 
Dollar to Bens. R. Tucker, P. O. 
Box 3366, Boston, Mass., will be 
sent, post-paid, the following : — 


THE RAG-PICKER OF PARIS, 


By FELIX PYAT ; 325 pages. . . . 

Probably the most vivid picture of the mis- 
ery of poverty, the extravagance of wealth, 
the sympathy and forbearance of the poor 
and despised, the cruelty and aggressivencss 
of the aristocratic and respectable, the blind 
greed of the middle classes, the hollowness 
of charity, the cunning and hypocrisy of the 
priesthood, the tyranny and corruption of 
authority, the crushing power of privilege, 
and, finally, of the redeeming beauty of the 
ideal of liberty and equality that the century 
has produced, 


THE KREUYZER SONATA. 


By COUNT LEO TOLSTOI; 163 pages . 


One hardly dares speak of the ‘‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata.” It is like a moral earthquake, 
shattering the very foundations on which 
society is built, and causing the ground to 
crumble beneath our feet. 80 daring a treat- 
ment of a daring theme has never before 
been attempted in literature. Nothing has 
ever been given to the world quite like this 
tremendous object-lesson, projected on the 
canvas in colossal proportions, with every 
shadow deepened, every line magnified and 
brought into appalling relief, 


WHAT’S TO BE DONE? 


BY N. G@. TCHERNYCHEWSKY; 329 pages, 


Written in prison. Suppressed by the 
Czar. The author over twenty years an 
exile in Siberia. The book which has moat 
powerfully influenced the youth of Russia 
in their growth into Nihilism. Whoever 
comes under its influence will fall in love 
with high ideals. 


LIBERTY FOR ONE YEAR... .. . 1.00 


Total price at retail . . ... . . $2.86 
Total price at premium offer ... . 1.00 


PRICE. 
$0.60 
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BUT WHAT IS LIBERTY P 


_ LIBERTY 


Is a Fortnightly Organof Anarchistic Socialism. 
The Pioneer of Anarchy in America. 


BENJ. R. TUCKER .. . . Editor and Publisher. 
VICTOR YARROS. ... . . ~ Associate Editor. 


LIBERTY insists on the sovereignty of the individual 
and the just reward of labor; on the abolition of the 
State and the abolition of usury; on. no more govern- 
ment of man by man, and no more exploitation of man 
by man; on Anarchy and Equity. 


ONE DOLLAR 


Will give you LIBERTY and Three 
Masterpieces of Fiction. 


ADDRESS: 


BENJ. R. TUCKER 


P. O. Box 3366, 


BOSTON, AXASS. 


ALFRED MubDGE & SOW, PRINTERS, BOSTON. 


